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CHRONICLE 


The Cardinal on Peace Treaties.—Cardinal Gibbons in 
a recent interview makes a masterly presentation of the 
arguments of the arbitration treaties advocated by Presi- 
dent Taft. The Cardinal brushes all technical objections 
aside and urges the use of every proper device to pre- 
vent the carnage and horrors and barbarism of war. “I 
am in favor of the general arbitration treaty principles,” 
the Cardinal says, “and I indorse the idea of the new 
treaties with Great Britain and France because I believe 
that questions that might otherwise result in war should 
be first taken away from the influence of party politics 
and considered seriously in the calm, neutral air of some 
impartial tribunal.” The Cardinal calls attention, be- 
sides the other horrors of war, to its effects upon the 
non-combatants—the soldier’s family and friends at 
home, who are living in an agony of fear, and the injury 
to trade. The countries of the earth have become so 
closely related by the progress of civilization and its ap- 
pliances for intercourse as to be a family of nations; no 
two of them can engage in war without injuriously af- 
fecting citizens of other nations. The United States, 
therefore, is interested in maintaining not only its own 
peace but the peace of the world. 


Case of the Packers.—Chief Justice White on Novem- 
ber 23 refused to grant a stay in the trial of the Chicago 
beef packers, but referred the attorneys making the ap- 
plication to the entire court, with the statement that the 
matter was of too much importance for him to pass on 
individually. 


The ground for the application was gone 
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over in some detail before the Chief Justice announced 
his decision. On the other hand, Judge George A. Car- 
penter, in the United States District Court in Chicago, 
granted the indicted men a delay until December 6, pend- 
ing proceedings for the defendants before the United 
States Supreme Court. Counsel for the packers will 
seek further delay when the Federal Supreme Court re- 
convenes in Washington on December 4. 


Bank President Convicted.—William J. Cummins, 
former head of the directors of the defunct Carnegie 
Trust Company of New York, was sentenced to serve not 
less than four years and eight months and not more than 
eight years and eight months in State’s prison for appro- 
priating for his own use a trust fund of $149,000. This is 
the maximum sentence for a first offender. Cummins was 
convicted by a jury in the Criminal Branch of the State 
Supreme Court. Justice Seabury, on application of the 
condemned man’s counsel, issued an order directing the 
District Attorney to show cause on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 29, why a certificate of reasonable doubt should not be 
granted. The order also granted a stay of execution 
pending the result of argument on the motion. 


Gompers Attacks Socialists.—At the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at Atlanta, G1., 
a resolution was offered “respectfully requesting” iis 
officers to resign from the National Civic Federation, in 
which the labor leaders associated with Andrew Carnegie, 
August Belmont and other so-called “enemies of o1gan- 
ized labor.” After a stormy debate, during which the 
Socialists rallied to the support of the resolution, the 
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convention refused its endorsement by a vote of 11,849 
to 4,559. President Gompers bitterly assailed the So- 
cialists in a speech in defence of the Civic Federation. 
He said in part: “There is nothing we can do to puease 
the Socialist party unless we go over, body, boots and 
breeches, to that party. Then they will remain quiet as 
long as we remain subordinate to that party. Ji they 
had succeeded in passing this resolution they would offer 
something else, anything to antagonize the trade move- 
ment as a militant force of this country. Their idea is 
that the whole nation should be brought to a state of 
poverty and then, by some cataclysm, they would «ome 
into their own and take charge of society. If the theory 
of the Socialists is right then the work of the American 
Federation of Labor is a waste of time and ought to Le 
abandoned.” 


General Reyes Arrested.—The United States is deter- 
mined to stamp out revolutionary activity along the Mex- 
ican border. This was reflected in orders issued by the 
Secretary of War directing General Duncan to take all 
necessary steps to enforce the neutrality laws without 
awaiting orders from the department. On a warrant 
charging him with violation of the neutrality laws, Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes was arrested in Texas. Indictments 
were returned against Reyes and five alleged co-conspir- 
ators by the, federal grand jury at Laredo, on the charge 
that they were preparing to launch a revolution to over- 
throw the Madero government of Mexico. The names 
of Emilio Vasquez Gomez and Emilio Zapata are linked 
with that of Reyes in the reported effort to overthrow 
the Madero government. Three pronunciamentos, pub- 
lished over the printed name of General Reyes, were 
seized in Laredo. They are dated at Soledad, Mexico, and 
purport to be an offer by General Reyes of his services 
to the people of Mexico in the character of Provisional 
President. General Reyes said the manifestos were 
printed without his authority. 


Mexico.—The Italian Minister to Mexico having made 
some uncomplimentary remarks about the Turks, a Turk- 
ish subject challenged him to a duel, which his position 
prevented him from accepting. A certain “General Ma- 
naggia la Rocca,” however, accepted it, for the honor of 
Italy ; but it soon developed that the “general,” who os- 
tentatiously wore a large and varied assortment of 
knightly decorations, was a poor harmless natural, and 
his decorations were home-made. No duel yet. The 
administration has requested the Congress to authorize 
the withdrawal and use of twelve million pesos of the 
reserve fund. U. S. Ambassador Wilson has asked 
the Government to send Federal troops to Torreon, 
where the lives and property of American citizens are in 
danger from striking workmen, whose number reaches 
about ten thousand. President Madero has informed the 
strikers that their action is inopportune and that they 
are playing into the hands of the enemies of the people. 














The attempt at a new revolution, says Emilio Vas- 
quez Gomez, is due to Madero’s action in forcing J. M. 
Pino Suarez on the country as vice-president, thus re- 
peating the fatal blunder of Diaz. The new vice-presi- 
dent made the usual affirmation on November 23, having 
left his post of Governor of Yucatan in charge of a mem- 
ber of his family. The State of Oaxaca, the home of 
Juarez and Diaz, is in revolt against Madero, and is dis- 
posed to set up an independent government. The U. 
S. Government and the State of Texas have taken ener- 
getic measures to prevent filibustering. General Reves 
is out on bail. 











Central America.—The prospective union of the tive 
republics, with President Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala 
as President of the confederation, has been coldly re- 
ceived by Salvador and violently opposed by Costa Rica. 
However, a special envoy from Costa Rica arrived in 
Guatemala early in November with the object of smooth- 
ing away the difficulties by diplomatic maneuvers. The 
five republics became a part of Mexico in 1822, as the 
supposed result of a general election. Three years later 
they broke away and formed the United Provinces of 
Central America. The confederacy lasted eighteen years. 
Frequent attempts have been made to revive it. 


Canada.—The bilingual school question is becoming 
important in the Ontario elections. Mr. Foy, the Attor- 
ney-General and a Catholic, has declared that they must 
not exist. Sir James Whitney, the Premier, says that 
they do not exist; but he promises, notwithstanding, a 
solution of the difficulty. The fact is that there is no 
difficulty in the matter. Whatever difficulty there may 
be arises from the anti-French spirit of a section of the 
people. One would think it was more important to make 
French an obligatory study in all schools, when one sees 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons in Ot- 
tawa does not understand it, and has to vacate the chair 
when a French Canadian member speaks. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier brought up the naval question in the House and 
Mr. Borden declared his policy. This is the abandon- 
ment of the so-called Canadian navy as both expensive 
and useless, and the submitting to the people of the ques- 
tion whether Canada shall contribute efficaciously to the 
Imperial navy or not. The reaction in favor of the 
Conservatives is showing itself in provincial elections. 
In Alberta, where the Legislature is almost solidly Lib- 
eral, the Conservatives have gained three seats in by- 
elections. In Nova Scotia they have gained two, and in 
Prince Edward Island they have defeated the Liberal 
Government and gained a majority of two in the House. 
The Ottawa Telegram, which ought to be well in- 
formed, announces that the Duke of Connaught will take 
part in no Masonic function while in office. He had 
been invited to lay the corner-stone of a Masonic temple. 
The famous Hébert case has been settled for the 
present. Miss Clouatre was prevailed on to appeal from 
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the decree declaring her marriage null. Mr. Hébert’s 
lawyers have allowed the case to go by default, and so 
Miss Clouatre is legally Mrs. Hébert ; but the question of 
the effect of canon law in Quebec remains untouched. 
Mr. Lancaster has introduced a private bill into the 
House of Commons at Ottawa to provide for the validity 
throughout Canada of every marriage performed by any 
person authorized to perform any marriage ceremony. 
It is not likely to pass, but even if it should, its constitu- 
tionality would be questioned. ’ 


Great Britain —The Unionists have won South Som- 
erset, the second of the seats opened by the elevation of 
Liberals to the peerage. It was a straight contest in a 
constituency that was Liberal even during the Unionist 
ascendancy. Some light is being thrown on the ex- 
change of offices between Messrs. McKenna and Chur- 
chill. It appears that when England was on the verge 
of war with Germany lately the fleet was short of sup- 
plies and was not fully manned. The Government 
may find itself in difficulties over the failure of the 
Fisher naval policy of skeleton crews and the Haldane 
territorial army, though the former is a legacy from the 
Unionists. The Women’s Suffragists have resumed 
their violence on account of Mr. Asquith’s refusal to 
introduce a clause in their favor into the Manhood Suf- 
frage Bill he has promised. The women met at Caxton 
Hall and set out for Parliament. In Parliament Square 
they were met by 1,800 police, and over two hundred 
were arrested. On their route they broke the windows 
of the National Liberal Club and of many other build- 
ings. They were led by Lady Constance Lytton, Miss 
Pankhurst, the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield and others of high 
The march on Parliament was itself gravely 
illegal. Those arrested refuse to pay fines and so have 
been sent to prison. The Government has to choose be- 
tween the fiasco of about a vear ago and the treating of 
these women as ordinary prisoners. Lord Ashton, 
owner of mills in Lancaster, has withdrawn a promise of 
increased wages. He told his workmen that he has al- 
ways sought their good, that he has kept his works going 
in bad times in order to give them employment, and that 
he has always paid the best wages possible. In return 
he finds agitation that makes his position intolerable, and 
he will close his works forever sooner than submit to it. 
He added that should the works be closed through raii- 
way or coal strikes he will pay no wages. The workmen 
have responded with an address professing loya!ty, but 
acknowledging the existence of agitators. Lord Ashton 
is now engaged in weeding them out. The Lendon 
and Northwestern Railway has made further concessiotis 
to its men, and these are opposing the contemplated gen- 
eral strike. The Great Western is likely to follcw its 
example. The South African Government has ordered 
that as the state railways are used by both English and 
Dutch, it is necessary that the employees who deal with 
the public must know both languages. 








station. 

















Ireland.—The finance of the coming Home Rule Bill 
is becoming the main subject of political discussion. The 
general opinion is that there can be no “full self-govern- 
ment” without fiscal independence, namely, that Ireland 
shall control and collect the Customs and Excise duties, 
which the Gladstone Bills reserved to England. Among 
other evidences that this solution is finding favor with 
the Government, Hon. Thomas Lough, M.P., an influ- 
ential Liberaland an authority on finance, writes in the 
Nation: “Two-thirds of the Irish taxation are derived 
from Customs and Excise, and the country can enjoy no 
control over her finances if this vast proportion of her 
revenue is dealt with at Westminster.” Pointing out 
that indirect duties on necessaries yield less than half 
the taxation in England, but three-fourths in Ireland, 
that their social and economical differences make it im- 
possible for a single Custom House to work equitably 
for both, and that there can be no such knowledge of the 
articles imported or exported as would be required for 
building up intelligently the fabric of economic pros- 
perity without separate Irish machinery for the purpose, 
Mr. Lough continues: “A Custom House is the indis- 
pensable first step to reestablishing an industrial Ire- 
land. In itself it will make large incidental branches of 
business possible, such as public warehousing in bond 
and advances on produce, which have now to be carried 
on almost exclusively in Great Britain.” He also insists, 
as a corollary to fiscal independence, that the Irish mem- 
bers shall be excluded from Westminster, as in the first 
Gladstone Bill. Allowing Irishmen to interfere in Eng- 
lish affairs while exclusively managing their own would 
be unprecedented and intolerable. A measure of this 
kind will not only satisfy Ireland, but become popular in 
England, for “it will restore a free Parliament to Great 
Britain.” The claim is also made that the control of the 
Post Office is a necessary part of “full self-government.” 
The agitation started in Limerick against the im- 
portation of the British Sunday newspapers has assumed 
practical form in Dublin and many provincial towns. 
Vigilance committees are being formed, whose business 
is to see that newsagents and newsvendors will not sup- 
ply or stock such wares. The success of the movement 
in Limerick has been complete, and the Lord Lieutenant 
has written to the London Vigilance Association in en- 
thusiastic praise of the Irish committee’s resolute action. 





France.—The secret treaty made in 1904 between 
France and England with regard to Morocco was made 
public on November 24. According to its provisions, 
England and France agree to give each other a free hand 
in Morocco and Egypt respectively. To test the sincerity 
of this pact Germany sent the Panther to Agadir; the 
speeches of Asquith, Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey 
let it be known that the agreement was intended to be 
kept. Besides matters affecting themselves, the contract- 
ing powers concede a certain amount of Moorish terri- 
tory near the Spanish presidios to Spain in case the Sul- 
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tan ceases to exercise his authority there. Part of the 
seacoast also was to be administered by Spain. 


Italy.—The Government has authorized an extraor- 
dinary expenditure of $65,000,000 to cover the cost of 
the war for November. Several repulses of Arabs 
were reported by Caneva, and news was sent to the 
Hlome Government of the burning of a village which 
was bombarded by a warship. The bad weather which 
subjected the Italian troops to so much inconvenience 
and danger has ceased.——The desirability of a blockade 
of the Dardenelles is being discussed but nothing 
definite, as far as the public is aware, has been decided 
upon.—Two vessels have bombarded villages on the 
coast of Arabia. Eight thousand Italians have regis- 
tered in New York at the recruiting headquarters for 
two years service in the army. The Consul thought that 
about 5,000 would be found fit to be sent as soldiers. 
‘rom Ottoman sources comes the report that the Turks 
have reoccupied the greater part of the oasis where the 
massacre occurred, and by daily attacks are preventing 
the Italians from extending their front; and also that 
two weeks ago the Italians made an attack from the 
sea in front of Fort Hamedieh, but that 200 of them 
who succeeded in landing were captured and all but 5 
were massacred; also that on November 15 the Turks 
made a descent on the Italian outposts at Rigdaline 
during a hurricane and captured five quick firing guns 
and a quantity of ammunition. The famous picture 
by Fra Angelico which was known as Madonna della 
Stella and valued at $500,000, stolen lately from the 
Museum San Marco, in Florence, has been found and 
the thief captured, 

















Germany.—The diplomatic relations which existed be- 
tween Germany and England during the Moroccan con- 
troversy have now been made public by the “German 
Secretary of State. They show that although Germany 
had on the first of July notified Great Britain, as well as 
the other powers, of her reasons for dispatching the 
Panther to Agadir, no reply was received from the Eng- 
lish Government until July 21, when the speech of Lloyd 
George well night precipitated a war. From this date to 
July 27 the situation remained most critical. The threat 
of England did not affect the attitude Germany had 
taken in resolutely forbidding all interference on the part 
of England in the Morocco treaty. It was only when, 
on July 27, the English Government formally announced 
that it would in nowise be involved in this controversy, 
that the imminent danger of open hostilities and the out- 
break of a possible war was definitely avoided. From 
this time forth the negotiations drew gradually towards a 
peaceful conclusion. The leaders of the various par- 
ties are unanimous in their approval of the stand taken 
by the Government. A desire is expressed on many 
sides that an immediate publicity should have been given 
to these conditions. This, however, might only have pre- 








cipitated a war, which was evidently to be avoided if 
possible. The German press points to the strained 
relations still existing between England and Germany. 
“The acute crisis is past,” writes the Kélnische Zeitung, 
“but the situation still remains most serious. Germany 
is awaiting with even greater anxiety than England the 
explanation of the English Government. On this will 
depend the future relation between the two countries, 
whether they are to be distrustful and unfriendly, or 
whether a better understanding can be effected. Ger- 
many hesitates to believe that a war between two of the 
world’s great Powers can develop over night without 
any real question at issue; but recent events have spoken 
only too plainly.” 





Bavarian Center Party.—A serious disagreement, 
which sprang up between the Center Party and the Min- 
ister of Commerce, von Frauendorf, who was supported 
by the entire Ministerial Council, led to a dissolution of 
the Bavarian House of Representatives. The Center had 
severely criticised the governmental policy for having 
displayed weakness in dealing with the South German 
Railway Union, a purely Socialistic organization. It de- 
manded that the governmental authority should be firmly 
upheld, and that no elements whose avowed object was 
the destruction of such authority should be allowed to 
enter into public office. The debates which followed 
upon this protest led to a situation which made impossible 
for the time all cooperation between the Center and the 
Ministerial Council, and finally brought about the disso- 
lution of the House. The announcement of this act was 
met with resolute silence by the members of the Center. 
The latter had ruled the House during the preceding ses- 
sions with a majority of ninety-eight representatives, as 
against sixty-five from all other parties combined. Of 
the latter twenty-five were Liberals and twenty Social- 
ists. It is expected that a block will be formed of prac- 
tically all other parties to contest the supremacy of the 
Center, which is probably facing one of the most severe 
battles in its history. The elections are to take place on 
the third of January. 





Persia.—Mr. Shuster, the American head of Persia’s 
Treasury Department, fell foul of Russia when he seized 
the property of the ex-Shah’s brother, who was thought 
to be conspiring against the State. The Czar’s ministry 
at once protested, demanded the restoration of the prop- 
erty and an apology from Persia. So when a regiment 
was dispatched to enforce Russia’s claims, Persia humbly 
apologized. Mr. Shuster will probably have to resign, 
as his financial reforms interfere with English and Rus- 
sian plans for absorbing several Persian provinces. 


China.—The situation is not much changed. On No- 
vember 18 our minister took the precaution of ordering 
all Americans to leave the interior for the nearest port 
town. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Sacred College of Cardinals 


I. Tue ADVISERS OF THE EARLY Popes.—Although 
the Bishop of Rome, the Visible Head of the Church, 
when speaking from the Chair of Peter as the Supreme 
Teacher of revealed truth, is safeguarded, according to 
the divine promise, from all error in what concerns faith 
and morals, this does not hinder him nor, much less, ex- 
cuse him from availing himself of those natural and 
ordinary helps which prudence may suggest. From the 
earliest ages, therefore, we see that the Popes were wont 
to call together the clergy of Rome for consultation on 
weighty matters of faith, discipline and Church affairs 
in general. This assemblage was known as the presby- 
terium, or presbytery. Prelates who chanced to be in 
Rome were commonly invited to attend the presbytery 
and to take part in its deliberations. Thus Pope St. Cor- 
nelius, writing in 251 to St. Cyprian, says that he had 
assembled a presbytery and that five visiting bishops had 
taken part in it. 

II. Roman Councits.—Many of the Popes, includ- 
ing St. Damasus, Felix III, and St. Cornelius himself, 
held councils which, from their nature, were neither pro- 
vincial nor plenary nor general nor ecumenical, but in 
a class by themselves and simply Roman; for they were 
attended by all bishops that could conveniently reac li the 
city. Most of the prelates, therefore, were from Italy 
and the neighboring countries. Some of these councils 
were very numerously attended. One held un:‘cr Pope 
St. Agatho in 680 brought together one hun !red and 
twenty-five bishops, and another under Pope St. Sylves- 
ter in 325 saw 275 prelates gathered around him. These 
councils, nevertheless, could not be held with great fre- 
quency, for the difficulties of communication and travel 
were too great to be overcome, and hence the Pope’s main 
dependence for advice and help was the presbytery. 

Il]. Tue “Tittes.”—When the surcease of persecu- 
tion permitted the free multiplication of churches, a 
means of distinguishing one edifice from another was 
found by giving to each the name of some saint, and this 
name was called the “title’ of the church. Parish 
churches, where holy baptism was administered, were 
the first to receive this distinguishing mark. By the sixth 
century there were in Rome twenty-five parish churches, 
each with its own title. Soon the two terms, parish 
church and title, became interchangeable, so that if an 
ecclesiastic was called, for example, the priest of the 
title of St. Chrysogonus, it signified that he was the par- 
ish priest of the Church of St. Chrysogonus. Soon, also, 
arose the practice of raising men to the priesthood for 
service in some particular church, which thus came to be 
called their title (or church) of ordination. 

Here is seen the origin of the expression used nowa- 
days to indicate the different reasons for raising a young 








man to the priesthood. If he simply wishes to be a priest 
for his own consolation and spiritual good, and intends 
to live on the income from his own property, he is or- 
dained under the title of patrimony. If, as is often the 
case in countries long Catholic, a sum has been put out 
at interest for the maintenance of a priest, a seminarian 
may secure the appointment, if there is a vacancy, in 
which case his title of ordination is a benefice. In re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations the candidate for ma- 
jor orders is ordained under the title of poverty, to which 
he is bound to vow. Pious associations of secular priests 
may have a “common table” as their title. In the United 
States the diocesan clergy are ordained under the title 
of “service of the Church,” that is, for work in the 
diocese. The bishop undertakes to secure their proper 
maintenance, of which they will not be deprived except 
for grave shortcomings. Here, as in all things human, 
mistakes have been made and unmerited hardships have 
sometimes been imposed. The object of the “title” is 
quite manifestly so to provide for the maintenance of 
the clergy that they may never be compelled by untoward 
events to seek a livelihood in ways not becoming their 
state of dedication to God’s service. 

IV. INCARDINATION AND CARDINALS.—But, back to 
the early ages. By the bond which attached the priest to 
a certain church or “title” he was said to be “hinged 
upon” that church, and to it he looked for decent sus- 
tenance. The particular church itself was called his 
“hinge” (in Latin, cardo), and hence the priest was 
styled “cardinalis,” because of his connection with that 
church or cardo. Several of these “cardinales”’ might 
be attached to one church, as a parish priest may now 
have one or more assistants. In the fifth century, for 
example, we find in the same document the signatures 
of three priests “of the title of St. Clement.” 

In our time and country some dioceses are well sup- 
plied with priests, while others are in great want. It 
often happens, therefore, that a bishop will permit some 
of his priests to go to toil for several years in the vine- 
yard of his needy colleague in the episcopate, or he may 
even allow them to sever their connection with the dio- 
cese and join the other. In this case they are “incar- 
dinated” in the new diocese. Our English word is of 
respectable antiquity, for Pope John VIII, writing on 
October 28, 876, to the bishops of the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Bourges, in France, told them that he had “incar- 
dinated” Frotarius in the church of Bourges. The Pope’s 
meaning was that he had made Frotarius Archbishop of 
Bourges by attaching him to the cardo or church of 
Bourges. 

V. CarpinaAL DEACONS AND CARDINAL BisHops.—It 
was in 240 that Pope St. Fabian appointed a deacon for 
each of the seven districts of the city. The duties con- 
nected with the office were to look after the needy and 
the suffering and to take charge of a little oratory or 
chapel, where the faithful could gather for their devo- 
tions. From such humble beginnings sprang the seven 
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deaconries which, after Constantine gave peace to the 
Church, though they were not parish churches, received 
distinctive names. As the deacons were also attached to 
some church, they too were known as “cardinales” of 
that church, because incardinated in it. 

Near enough to Rome to make the journey compara- 
tively easy, there were seven towns, each the seat of a 
bishop. These seven prelates, consequently, were often 
summoned to advise with the Pope and his presbytery 
when matters of moment were to be discussed. This 
practice having continued after the Pope had his epis- 
copal chair in the basilica of St. John Lateran, the pre- 
lates of the seven suburban sees were considered as at- 
tached in a special manner to the Pope’s cathedral, and 
were therefore called ‘“cardinales” of the Lateran church. 
The expression is found in documents of the pontificate 
of Pope Stephen III (768-772). By a decree of Pope 
Calixtus II, in 1119, two of these suburban dioceses were 
permanently united under one bishop. Thus there were 
first Cardinal Priests, then Cardinal Deacons, and finally 
Cardinal Bishops. The earliest known use of the word 
cardinal in a signature is appended to a letter of Pope 
John XIII to Landulph, Bishop of Benevento, bearing 
the date May 26, 969; but twenty-four years later a Bull 
of Pope John XV has attached to it the signatures of 
nine “Cardinal Priests.” From that time on the exam- 
ples multiply rapidly. The present usage is founded on 
a Constitution of Pope Sixtus V, who ordained in 1587 
that Cardinals in signing apostolic documents shall in- 
variably express their Cardinalitial title or deaconry or 


diocese. H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


College Rowdyism 


“] want my son to become intellectually well informed 
and clever, conscientious and morally upright, sanely re- 
ligious, strong and healthy, energetic and enterprising, 
cultivated in taste and feelings.” Some one has sug- 
gested this as a fairly good summary of what a father 
should have in mind when he undertakes to answer the 
question: What sort of a man do you want your son to 
become? And a fairly good summary it may be con- 
ceded to be, though it does not directly emphasize that 
sterling something which lies at the root of the best in 
human nature and embodies it—character or life domi- 
nated by right principles. 

It is the essential scope of education to lay before the 
growing youth the best and noblest possible ideal; to get 
that ideal stamped into his mind in the concrete form 
of sound principles; and, finally, so firmly to establish 
the habit of acting according to these principles that it 
will last for the rest of his life. Accepting this as funda- 
mental, it should be a comparatively easy matter for the 
Christian parent to decide who may be entrusted with 
the all-important task of training the mind and forming 
the character of his child. Generally speaking, the fu- 
ture man and woman are what the teaching and environ- 








ment of their youth make them; how grave, then, the re- 
sponsibility resting upon parents to surround their sons 
and daughters with influences which will not permit them 
to develop into mere self-inflated egotists without a scin- 
tilla of true character formation being found in either 
their mental or moral anatomy. 

The thought is brought home to one in startling fash- 
ion by the perusal of a couple of scandalous news items 
recently chronicled in the daily press. New Haven, seat 
of Yale University, was the scene of the first of these. 
The infamous Gaby Deslys had been secured by the man- 
agement of the Hyperion Theatre in that city as the at- 
traction for the performance following Yale’s football 
game with Princeton. Censorship of theatrical offerings 
means something in New Haven, it appears, and the 
Chief of the City Police warned the Hyperion manage- 
ment that the performance would be stopped if anything 
improper were to be said or done by those on the stage. 
The management resented this gratifying action of the 
authorities, and in a pique, instead of omitting certain 
objectionable sections and continuing the performance, 
brought the presentation to an abrupt end. Were they 
aware of the confession their action implied ? 


“Angered by the sudden stopping of the perform- 
ance, a part of the audience, made up chiefly of Yale 
students, took revenge by ripping up the chairs and 
other furnishings of the playhouse, breaking the 
stave footlights and statuettes on each side of the 
stage, and doing other damage inside and outside of 
the theatre. 

“The disturbance inside the playhouse was finally 
partially subdued by the stage hands turning a 
stream of water on the rioters from a large hose 
which lind been run on to the stage. The police were 
called to the house, and six arrests were made.” 


Staid and cultured Baltimore comes to the front with 
the second story of student rowdyism. Hazing in its 
most virulent form, says the Sun of that city, broke out 
recently at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


“The freshmen, it appears attempted to lock the 
sophomores in the laboratory, but were repulsed. 
While a professor was lecturing to his class the so- 
phomores advanced with hose, water and lamp- 
black. They caught the freshmen in the classroom 
and deluged them with smut and water. A big fight 
ensued, the freshmen struggling with the sopho- 
mores, who attempted to smear lampblack over their 
faces. In the melee the room was drenched as if 
there had been a fire. One account says the sopho- 
mores ‘threw the “freshies” bodily down the stair- 
way.’ Glass doors of classrooms were smashed, 
‘the floors covered with lampblack, water and glass.’ 

“This disgraceful affair took place in a leading 
medical college, practically within the walls of a 
great hospital in which were hundreds of the sick, 
who must have been alarmed at the savage battle. 
If the college authorities were unable to quell the 
riot, they could have called upon the police to end it. 
A few arrests and fines, a few ringleaders sent to 
jail, would soon put an end to this outrageous row- 
dyism.” 
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A writer in the Chicago Tribune, praising the stand 
taken by Williams, Amherst and Hamilton, three well- 
known Eastern colleges, in favor of pure scholarly courses 
as opposed to the growing leanings of American schools 
toward technical education, with its concomitant decad- 
ence into mere utilitarianism in training, told us lately: 
“They mean to defend this country against the accusa- 
tion of universal materialism, and to provide some op- 
portunity for the growth of men of letters, for critics 
and for lovers of life in its richest and most serene 
aspects.” “Lovers of life in its most serene aspects !”— 
What a comment on his words the items quoted from 
scholastic experience in two noted schools afford. Un- 
happily, they might be multiplied ten—nay, a hundred- 
fold, and, more unhappily still, the spirit they portray is 
not entirely absent from some of our prominent Catholic 
schools. A result, it may be, in this latter instance of the 
unwise imitation of secular school methods and ways that 
speedily weakens, if it does not totally destroy, Catholic 
principle in their training. 

M. J. O'Connor, S.J. 


Socialism for Youth 


Just now Jugendpflege—systematic care of youth—is 
all the rage in Germany. You cannot speak with a pastor 
or a curate, a municipal official or a school-teacher, with- 
out being drawn into a debate on the best ways and 
means of furthering Jugendpflege. Persons who never 
bestowed a thought on the youngster, transformed over- 
night from a “whining school-boy” into a factory hand, 
unless he happened to be their own, have suddenly be- 
come enthusiastic for his moral and religious welfare. 
Judges, burgomasters and policemen, who were wont to 
look on the boy emerging out of knickerbockers merely 
as a possible criminal or deserter from the ranks, are 
busily engaged devising plans for his entertainment dur- 
ing the long winter ¢.enings or preparing illustrated lec- 
tures on patriotism for his moral “uplift.” Responsible 
for all this excitement is a Rescript of the Prussian Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, Herr von Trott zu Solz, on 
Jugendpflege. Though the document in question does 
not expressly say so, it is generally understood that the 
action of the Government was called forth by the alarm- 
ingly successful propaganda of the Socialists among the 
youth of the land—a propaganda devised and carried out 
with a zeal and method worthy of a better cause. 

Fully alive to the truth of the old adage that the boy 
is father to the man, the Socialist leaders from the very 
start turned their attention to the school-room and the 
workshop of the apprentice, but systematic efforts on a 
large scale to win over the rising generation were not 
made until the law closing the doors of the political 
clubs to boys and girls under eighteen was repealed in 
1906. 

During the five years that have elapsed since its in- 
auguration the Socialist Young Folks’ Movement has 








made astonishing progress. Its purpose, as its promoters 
frankly avow, is “the training of youth in accordance 
with the principles of the proletarian—that is, the So- 
cialistic—conception of life.” To attain this end all the 
approved means of propaganda are resorted to: illus- 
trated lectures on science, literature and art, popular en- 
tertainments, gymnastics and field sports. In addition 
to this, the whole machinery of the Socialist Labor Party 
and the Socialist Trade Unions has been set in motion. 
At the present writing 360 Local Agitation Committees, 
largely made up of boys and girls under eighteen, are 
working under the direction of a Central Bureau for the 
spread of Socialistic ideas in the factory, the home and 
the school. 

The Central Bureau publishes the organ of the move- 
ment, the Arbeiterjugend, a weekly with a circulation 
of over 50,000. Here the school-boy and the factory lad 
are apodictically told that there is no God, that “belief 
in the preternatural and the supernatural is absurd,” that 
“the whole creation is the product of evolution,” that 
“Christ was nothing but a noble-minded man and his 
mother merely a carpenter’s wife.” To drive home these 
blasphemies more effectually the most drastic illustra- 
tions are made use of, the artists seeking inspiration at 
the Haeckelian spring. Thus a picture-series showing 
the gradual development of man from the ape periodically 
makes the rounds of the Socialist comic sheets and finds 
its way into magic-lantern slides and the pages of the 
Arbeiterjugend. 

In more than a hundred cities and towns Socialist 
Jugendheime (club-houses for young folks) have been 
founded. Boys and girls have free access to them, the 
only condition for admission being a copy of the Ar- 
beiterjugend. Most of the club-houses can boast of a 
library and a stage. 

The official report for 1910 published by the Central 
Bureau is a witness to the restless activity displayed by 
the various Agitation Committees. We read, for in- 
stance of 1,434 single lectures for young folks, 103 series 
of lectures, 38 instruction courses, 259 art exhibits, 215 
visits to museums, art galleries, zoological gardens, etc., 
365 celebrations of one kind or another, and 1,466 out- 
ings. Half a million copies of pamphlets addressed to 
the youth of the laboring world were distributed ; 30,000 
copies of a “Young Folks’ Song-Book” were sold, and 
a number of brochures dealing with the movement were 
placed on the market by the Vorwarts Publishing Com- 
pany of Berlin. 

The chief reasons for the rapid deterioration of so 
large a portion of the laboring youth and the success of 
the Socialist invasion are indicated in the Ministerial 
Rescript above referred to. “The alienation of large 
sections of the population from the church,” it says, “is 
daily adding to the number of boys and girls shut out 
during the most dangerous period of life from the ele- 
vating, refining and invigorating influences of divine 
worship and religious instruction. Housing conditions, 
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especially in the big cities, are such that vast numbers 
cannot be said to possess a home, much less the comforts 
of home. Eager for knowledge and distraction, the 
working lad in his leisure hours devours the bad litera- 
ture which is not only his for the asking, but is even 
thrust upon him in and out of the workshop.” 

Earnest men and women, seeing the dangers threaten- 
ing the youth of the country from all sides, repeatedly 
petitioned the Government to take steps towards rem- 
edying evils which none but the wilfully blind could fail 
to see. The matter was handed over to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who showed his good will by imme- 
diately creating a million-mark fund for Jugendpflege. 
This was in the summer of 1910. Ig the winter of the 
same year he invited a number of persons interested in 
education and social work to a conference in Berlin. 
The conclusions arrived at are embodied in the Rescript 
under the heading “Principles and Counsels for Jugend- 
pflege.” 

“The aim of Jugendpflege,” we are told, “is to help to 
train up cheerful, public-spirited, corporally and morally 
sound young men, imbued with the fear of God and the 
love of home and fatherland. It wishes to support, sup- 
plement and continue the educational work of the home, 
the school and the Church. Whoever has a heart for 
the young and is willing and able to promote their 
proper training is called to cooperate in the work of 
Jugendpflege, which, on account of its supreme impor- 
tance for the future of our people, is one of the capital 
tasks of the age, a national work of the first rank.” 

The means required to carry on this work, the Gov- 
ernment hopes, will be furnished by friends and patrons 
of youth, by the city and borough councils; direct State 
subvention can be looked for only in exceptional cases. 
Generous foundations for this purpose will, no doubt, 
multiply from year to year. 

The organs of government in Province, District and 
Circuit (Kreis-County) are expected to do all in their 
power to further Jugendpflege by personal service and 
by placing public buildings, halls, playgrounds, etc., at 
the disposal of the young folks’ organizations. To insure 
success State, Church and School must collaborate. “His 
Majesty’s Ministry counts especially on the valuable as- 
sistance of the clergy of every denomination.” 

The Government has no intention to establish State 
institutions with compulsory attendance for the gradu- 
ates from the elementary schools. “The sole purpose of 
its interference,” says the Rescript, “is to encourage and 
increase the efficiency of existing organizations, institu- 
tions and arrangements for the rising generation, and to 
lend a helping hand towards the founding of new ones. 
The greatest possible freedom of action must be left to 
those engaged in social work among the young, and every 
semblance of bureaucracy or pressure from above must 
be carefully avoided.” 

In conclusion, the formation of Local Committees for 
Jugendpflege is strongly recommended. These commit- 





tees should be composed, as far as possible, of influential 
private persons: clergymen, teachers, physicians, farm- 
ers, business-men, etc. “In the prudence and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of these men and women, in their patience 
and fidelity to duty, their love of the young folks for 
whom they labor, and of the fatherland which they hope 
to benefit lies the secret of success.” 

Time alone will show whether the vigorous impulse 
given by the Government to the systematic care of youth 
will have the desired effect. “One good result is sure to 
come of it,” a prominent social worker of Cologne told 
the writer; “the moral even more than the promised ma- 
terial support of the public authorities will enable us to 
develop and perfect our splendid system of young men’s 
organizations and make it still more effective as a barrier 
against the advancing flood of Socialism.” 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


With Workers for Boys in Their Teens 


The writer’s opposition to the juvenile club—as a 
priest’s undertaking—places him under the obligation of 
discussing a very different sort of gathering. Obviously, 
organized youngsters must by some manner of means be 
brought regularly together; hence distrust of the club 
attracts attention to the alternate rendezvous, which, after 
all, is the central and all-important feature of the boy 
saving apostolate, the religious meeting. 

The first inquiry connected with this assembly, occur- 
ring, as is here supposed, at an evening hour, concerns 
the place in which the assembly may better be convened. 
The writer’s vote is that the meeting be held always in 
the church or chapel and before the Sanctuary light. 
This matter should be decided with an eye to the precise 
spiritual benefits obtainable for boys by means of their 
union. Now, amongst these blessings is a salutary, re- 
spectful familiarity for the House of God. Nobody 
doubts that adult Catholics worship far more fruitfully 
before the Altar than in a less sacred place; but what is 
here found helpful to men and women should be judged 
helpful a fortiori to their juniors. The latter especially 
need the stimulus that devotion receives from being ex- 
ercised within holy surroundings. 

And this view gathers force from the fact that our 
labors are in a great part directed to the sons of careless 
parents. It will be easily admitted that these thought- 
less young fellows are all the more likely to conceive an 
attachment to their spiritual Mother if unreservedly wel- 
comed within her material temple. How sad, then, that 
on gaining some little interest in Church affairs such 
chaps should be led for the exercises that might 
strengthen their new disposition to a school hall or base- 
ment place! Assuredly much is done for juvenile vesti- 
bule worshippers, the junior detachment of the “Pope’s 
Standing Army,” when they are led to exchange the 
street doors of the church for its front pews, which they 
are cordially expected to fill. 
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Neither, seemingly, does great weight attach to the 
reasons usually advanced for denying the boys the Sanc- 
tuary. Often sentence of exile is pronounced through 
fear that youngsters would not behave themselves in a 
way befitting sacred precincts; but this distrust will yield 
to the consideration that the Sanctuary offers its own 
telling contribution of restraint on Catholic youth. To 
be sure, this sacred influence is not constantly felt by all 
of the worshippers; nevertheless, it is at every moment 
effective on at least many of their number, and through 
these it indirectly reaches the rest. In other instances 
directors who lead their charges past the church doors 
to some unsanctified place are under the impression that, 
on certain matters, the boys can be addressed to better 
advantage if instructed very pointedly and plainly by 
themselves. In this connection, however, may it not be 
suggested that anything ill-adapted to a mixed congre- 
gation is better withheld from the juvenile throng, and 
reserved for the Confessional advice to such individuals 
as are especially concerned? 

Indeed, when grown people are thought of, a new 
reason arises for making the House of God the scene of 
the meetings. Adults in small numbers at least will 
follow the boys to the church, but nowhere else; and, 
fortunately, the presence of adults always has a sobering 
effect on the mischievousness of the juvenile congrega- 
tion. Accordingly, to the boys’ spiritual guide the temple 
of religion can become, as of old, something of a secure 
refuge. Established there, and contemplating a number 
of men and women seated about his younger friends, he 
can devote himself to pious proceedings with much of 
the confidence of an Apostle, enjoying police protection 
while at work. 

It must be noted, however, that the selection of the 
church for the religious gathering supposes a preliminary 
gathering elsewhere. Disaster is courted by one who 
makes the sacred edifice a place of storage for lads ar- 
riving ahead of the appointed hour. The fear of being 
obliged to spend some moments where serious, decorous 
conduct is exacted inevitably causes nearly all hands to 
come late. The boys present themselves, in theory, just 
on time; but in practice after the exercises have begun. 
Meanwhile the present temptation to late coming can be 
obviated by recourse to a hall or yard (even the street 
answers well enough), wherein early arrivals may enjoy 
a “free and easy tirae” until the service opens. In fact, 
the prospect of tumbling about a bit before serious do- 
ings begin will be found to serve as an attraction in 
favor of the meeting. 

It must be acknowledged that the waiting crowd thus 
created is anything but devout in its appearance and 
activities. Indeed, the observer needs no little faith in 
the well-concealed religiosity of boy nature to believe 
that the whistling, shouting, jostling aggregation of slid- 
ers, pushers and wrestlers can be metmorphosed offhand 
into something of a quiet, prayerful body. When tested, 
however, the rompers unfailingly give the hoped for re- 





sponse. At the appointed signal, “stripping” themselves 
“of the old man and his deeds and putting on the new,” 
they flock cheerfully into the church. 

GEORGE QUIN, S.J. 


Religious Intolerance in Russia 


When, six years ago, Russia proclaimed freedom of 
worship to all the subjects within her vast dominions it 
seemed as if religious oppression had passed away for- 
ever from the land of the Czar. The ukase of Nicolas 
II, dated April 17, 1905, extended to every Russian citi- 
zen the full liberty of openly professing whatever Chris- 
tian creed his conscience might prompt him to embrace. 
This decree promised to be no less significant for the 
Catholics of the empire than the edict of Milan had been 
for the poor remnant of Christians who had survived 
the persecution of Diocletian. Two thousand Catholics 
in the Chelm district had for decades of years awaited 
this act with the most eager longing. The terrible suf- 
ferings inflicted upon them for their loyalty to the faith 
of their fathers would now, they fondly believed, come 
to an end. Of the speedy fulfillment of this hope the 
constitutional manifesto of October 17, 1905, gave them 
additional assurance. 

The reality, however, was to be far different from the 
promises. It was not long before the victims were given 
to understand the practical application of the decree. 
The principles it laid down were, according to its own 
provisions, to be effectively carried out by the various 
legislative bodies in the government. Six years have now 
elapsed, and no relief has been afforded. A few doubtful 
projects, savoring very little of anything like religious 
liberty, were accepted by the Duma, but they never passed 
the Upper House. The decree was in the meanwhile 
carried into effect by provisional regulations and min- 
isterial circulars until nothing but the mere tatters were 
left of the original Magna Charta. A bitter persecution 
has again broken out against the Church. 

In permitting members of the orthodox faith to enter 
other Christian denominations the emperor had indicated 
no restrictions. Only a few months later, however, the 
Synod declared that this liberty could not be extended 
to the army, since apostacy from the orthodox church 
would reflect disgrace upon the national banner. Again, 
the ukase demands that converts must have attained to 
their majority before permission can be granted them to 
leave the state church. The precise age is not defined. 
At first this period was interpreted as the age of eighteen 
years for men and sixteen for women. Soon it was said 
to mean the legal age of twenty-one years for both sexes. 
Though considered fit to choose a mate for life, they 
were not thought fit before this period to adopt the re- 
ligion which their conscience urged them to enter. An- 
other instance is the case of parents who wish to bring 
their children to the faith they have embraced. This, 
according to the decree, may be done if the children are 
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under fourteen years and both the parents have left the 
orthodox church. Now the interpretation is given that 
if one of the parents had formerly been a Catholic this 
privilege cannot be claimed, since both the parents had 
not fallen away from orthodoxy. 

A series of formalities, moreover, has made the tran- 
sition from the established church to any other exceed- 
ingly difficult. First, the permission of the administra- 
tion, usually of the governor himself or other supreme 
magistrate in the community, is required. This license 
must then be submitted to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the established church. These, in their turn, notify 
the police to summon “the delinquent,” who must justify 
himself in their court for the step he wishes to take by 
explaining the motives of his resolution. Then follow 
all the possible expedients of official intimidation or per- 
suasion to unsettle the new convert. Nor is this the end. 
A month must elapse before the formalities can be con- 
cluded, when a legal document is to be drawn up licens- 
ing the holder to be enrolled in another denomination. 
In practice, however, it happens only too often that the 
civil magistrates simply ignore the petition made to them, 
and Catholic bishops are in such cases utterly helpless. 
The moral torture, moreover, which the poor convert 
must undergo in being forced patiently to listen to the 
exhortations or vituperations of the officials is often most 
excruciating. 

In localities where Catholics are in greater numbers 
the battle which is waged against them is more embit- 
tered. The orthodox clergy use promises and threats, 
and at times they succeed, by the assistance of the police, 
in their work of intimidation. If it becomes apparent 
that a Catholic priest has helped the petitioner, and per- 
haps has even drawn up the petition himself, there are 
ways of making him answerable to the law for striving 
to compass the apostasy of a Russian from the estab- 
lished church. Religious propaganda, it is to be observed, 
remains the exclusive privilege of the state church. Cath- 
olics may not even carry on any apostolate among mem- 
bers of Christian denominations other than the orthodox 
church. Even the baptism of a Jew cannot legally be 
performed by a Catholic priest except with the special 
permission of the Minister of the Interior. 

We see, then, how the edict of toleration has been 
hemmed in by a thousand and one restrictions. It had 
been promised that the convert to Catholicism was to 
preserve all his personal and civil rights. In reality, how- 
ever, all public officials who would enter the Church are 
deprived of their occupation, and pretexts for bringing 
this about are easily found. The offspring of mixed 
marriages must be baptized in the established church, 
even against the will of both the parents. The marriage 
itself must likewise take place before the orthodox min- 
ister. Under these circumstances the Catholic Church 
can neither supply a dispensation nor bless the marriage, 
which, according to the decree “Ne temere,” becomes 
invalid. Such marriages are multiplying every day. 








These formalities, regulations and legal chicaneries 
have naturally invited attempts to circumvent them. But 
that only offered an occasion for hundreds of lawsuits 
against the Catholic clergy and for a renewal on the 
part of the government of its systematic persecution of 
the Church. Priests were cited to appear before the 
court and confronted with the accusations of having re- 
ceived into the Church persons who had not attained the 
legal age, or who had received no permission from the 
local governor, or perhaps for having presumed to bap- 
tize children born of mixed marriages, or even to bless 
the nuptials. The penalties for such offences mounted 
as high as three hundred rubles, together with depriva- 
tion of office from three to six months. During this 
time their parishes were left without spiritual ministra- 
tion, while the parents, in the case where one was an 
orthodox Christian and the child had received Catholic 
baptism, were left to reflect upon their action amid the 
horrors of a Russian dungeon. E. 


Surrendering the Philippines 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress adjourned at Kansas 
City, Mo., November 18. A feature of the closing day 
was an address of Martin Egan, proprietor of the Cable 
News American, Manila, P. I., who said: “The man 
who proposes to sell or give away the Philippines and 
their peoples, the majority of whom constitute the only 
Christian race in the Orient, does not know the temper 
of the Christian people of the United States. Such a 
barter or abandonment would be an act of barbarism to 
the Filipino people that would make the name ‘American’ 
a reproach to the world,” 

Yet there are some, perhaps many, Americans who 
would have the United States Government part with 
the Philippine Islands without more ado. The Anti- 
Imperialistic League of Boston represents the most un- 
compromising upholders of this view. They keep up 
the circulation of a class of literature which we think 
will do more harm than good to their cause. Their 
latest publication is an article by one Sixto Lopez, which 
is taken from the Philippines Free Press of Manila, 
July 8 and 15. Mr. Lopez, with the hope of furthering 
the cause of Filipino independence, denies absolutely 
that Spain civilized the natives. “The Filipinos were a 
civilized people,” he says, “when Spain went to the Is- 
lands, and they simply exchanged one form of civiliza- 
tion for another. The Filipinos, at the time 
when Spain came to the Islands, were as high in the 
scale of civilization as Spain itself—in some things 
higher. They had a written language; they had schools 
in every town and village; they had manufactures and 
an extensive internal and external commerce; they had 
a Federal government, part of which remains in form 
and part in name at the present time; their laws relating 
to slavery were superior to anything ever enacted in the 
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civilized world, being in favor of the slave and not of 
the master. It was, therefore,” says Mr. Lopez, “a sim- 
ple and natural thing for them to exchange the outward 
forms of their own civilization for those of the 
European.” 

This is rewriting history with a vengeance. But Mr. 
Lopez misses the point. Whatever may have been the 
civilization of the Filipinos at the coming of the Spanish 
missionaries, to the latter is due the credit that they 
converted the Filipinos to Christianity. Rome and 
Athens had their civilization long before the apostles 
preached the Gospel of Christ. But the pagan world 
did not adopt the new religion by merely changing its 
dress. The martyrs shed their blood, not for outward 
forms of worship, but for their belief. The East In- 
dians, the Chinese and the Japanese of to-day all in like 
manner possess a civilization, and arduous are the labors 
of the missionaries to win them to Christ. 

Their conversion to Christianity should be an easy 
task if this conversion might be effected by a mere ex- 
change of outward forms. But the civilization they 
possess, like the cruder one of the primitive Filipinos, 
is a pagan civilization ; and from paganism to Christianity 
is a far cry. Christianity transforms the whole man. 
It imparts a new life. It teaches man new truths and 
points out new duties; it unfolds to him a higher destiny 
than he could ever naturally aspire to, and while filling 
his heart with aspirations in keeping with this destiny 
supplies him with the supernatural means by which he 
may courageously and successfully struggle to attain it. 

But as a matter of fact what was the state of civiliza- 

tion in the Philippine Islands before they were brought 
under the influence of Spain? In the historical intro- 
duction to the voluminous and luminous documentary 
history of the Philippine Islands, Edward Gaylord 
Bourne describes the inhabitants as “six or seven mil- 
lions of Malays, whose ancestors were raised from bar- 
barism, taught the forms and manners of civilized life, 
Christianized and trained to labor by Catholic mission- 
aries three centuries ago. A common religion and a com- 
mon government have effaced in large measure earlier 
tribal differences and constituted them a people. 
They stand unique as the only large mass of Asiatics 
converted to Christianity in modern times. They have 
not . . . been brought within the Christian pale by 
being torn from their natural environment and schooled 
through slavery; but, in their own home and protected 
from general contact with Europeans until recent times, 
they have been moulded through the patient teaching, 
parental discipline and self-sacrificing devotion of the 
missionaries into a whole unlike any similar body else- 
where in the world.” 

The first permanent Spanish settlement in the Philip- 
pines was founded by the famous Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, in 1565. He began by winning the hearts 
of the natives, and before his death, seven years 
later, he had explored and pacified a large part of the 





Island territory. Legaspi, after four years residence, 
writes thus of the natives of Cebii: “They are a crafty 
and treacherous race. They are a people ex- 
tremely fickle, untruthful and full of superstitions. No 
law binds relative to relative, parents to children, or 
brother to brother. If a man in some time of 
need shelters a relative or a brother in his house, sup- 
ports him, and provides him with food for a few days, 
he will consider that relative as his slave from that time 
on. . . . At times they sell their own children. 

I believe that these natives could be easily sub- 
dued by good treatment and the display of kindness.”’ 

All this hardly bears out Mr. Sixto Lopez in his state- 
ment that when Spain came to the Islands the Filipinos 
possessed a civilization equal and in some respects super- 
ior to that of Spain herself. Nor will the exchange of 
the outward forms of their civilization for those of the 
European explain what Dean Worcester writes concerning 
their present condition. His estimate appears in the 
United States Census Report for 1993. He says: “The 
traveler cannot fail to be impressed by his (the 
Filipino’s) open-handed and cheerful hospitality. He 
will go to any amount of trouble, and often to no little 
expense, in order to accommodate some special stranger. 

Hardly less noticeable than the almost universal 
hospitality are the well-regulated homes and the happy 
family life which one soon finds to be the rule. Children 
are orderly, respectful and obedient to their parents. The 
native is self-respecting and self-restrained to a remark- 
able degree. He is patient under misfortune 
and forebearing under provocation. He is a kind father 
and a dutiful son. His aged relatives are never left in 
want, but are brought to his home and are welcome to 
share the best that it affords to the end of their days.” 

As for slavery, it is well for anti-imperialists and others 
to remember that statutory recognition of slavery oc- 
curred in Massachusetts in 1641, in Connecticut in 1650, 
in Virgina in 1661, and later in the other colonies, 
whereas by the ship in which Salazar sailed with the 
Augustinian Fathers, in 1581, a new decree was carried 
from his majesty, the King of Spain, ordering with much 
rigor, and in strong terms that the Spaniards should at 
once liberate the slaves whom they held, under whatever 
circumstances they might have obtained them. 

The cause of the Filipinos will not be advanced by 
falsifying history and belittling the services to Christian 
civilization of the devoted missionaries who led the bar- 
barous inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, as the apos- 
tles did the Gentiles, from the darkness of paganism to 
the light of the Gospel, and made them joint heirs with 
Christians the world over in the inhe1itance of the 
Faith. EpwarpD SPILLANE, S.J. 








“A Christian theatre!” exclaims a modern Parisian—. 
and he is an authority on such matters—“it is to laugh. 
You might as well speak of a very virtuous libertine.” 
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Nor is he far from the truth. Even in New York it is 
almost impossible to be present at a play without violat- 
ing all the proprieties, intellectual as well as moral. 
Possibly it is not almost, but altogether, true in Paris. 
Nevertheless the announcement is made that on the 19th 
of November “The Christian Theatre” was inaugurated 
by a matinee representation of Henri de Bornier’s mas- 
terpiece, “La Fille de Roland,” and the stage was occu- 
pied not by amateurs, but professionals. The theatre is 
near the Metropolitan Station of the Quai de Passy, 
and a genuine attempt is going to be made to see if there 
are enough of decent theatregoing people in Paris who 
really desire a change from the present intolerable con- 
ditions. Possibly something of the same sort might be 
done elsewhere. 





*@e 

We have already suggested that Bishop Farthing of 
Montreal would do well to take counsel with his brethren 
beyond the limits of Canada with regard to the hot at- 
tack he is making on the Ne Temere decree; and we 
quoted on one occasion wise words on the subject from 
an English clergyman. 

The London Guardian of October 27 gives a word of 
warning coming from Australia. The Protestant Bishop 
of Adelaide told his synod that though he does not like the 
decree as it affects Anglicans, he recognizes that “any 
branch of the Church has the right to lay down rules as 
to the celebration of marriage between its members, and 
hence he cannot consider that the Church of Rome has 
exceeded her powers.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Mexico’s New National Catholic Party 


Mexico, November 19, 1911. 

It was an unwonted, though stirring, scene when 7,000 
Catholics met in the Cathedral of Mexico to hear Mass 
and invoke the assistance of the Holy Ghost on their 
work, on the 16th of August of the present year. They 
were inaugurating their first convention after nearly 
sixty years of abstention from politics. The Mass was 
celebrated by the Archbishop of Mexico, and more than 
3,000 people received Holy Communion. On the follow- 
ing four days the Catholic Convention held its meetings, 
morning and evening. On the third day the subject was 
the proposal of a ticket for the election of President and 
Vice-President of the Mexican Republic. The discus- 
sion as to candidates lasted for more than six hours. 
Four hundred delegates from all parts of Mexico were 
in attendance, and from all appearances it seemed that 
no satisfactory result would be obtained. The popular 
candidates were Mr. Madero and General Reyes; the 
latter, however, with only a limited chance. 

A great number of the delegates in their speeches ad- 
vocated total abstention. It was urged by them that the 
Catholic group could not vote for Mr. Madero, he being 
a Freemason and a spiritist. On the other hand, there 
were many delegates who said that Mr. Madero had 
brought about a Revolution in Mexico which was alto- 
gether favorable to Catholics, on account of the principle 
of liberty which it proclaimed. They proposed as a po- 











litical ticket for the Catholic party, Madero and de la 
Barra, Madero being a popular candidate and de la 
Barra a well-known Catholic, who had given proofs of 
his ability as a statesman and diplomat. 

It was only after many hours of discussion that the 
question was put to a vote, and, on the suggestion of one 
of the delegates, the assembly stood up in order to invoke 
again the assistance of God on the delicate matter in 
hand. Lic. Manuel de la Hoz, in the midst of a most 
imposing silence, recited in a clear voice the “Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” and forthwith the votes were taken, 
and the ticket Madero and de la Barra obtained a ma- 
jority. 

So far the Catholic Convention. But no sooner was 
the result known through the papers than a storm of 
public opinion swept through the whole country. The 
Catholic party was criticized not only by Liberals, but 
even by many Catholics; the point was, how could a 
Catholic vote for a non-Catholic? However, after sev- 
eral weeks, the leaders of the Catholic party were able 
to make clear their position, and when the time for the 
elections came, in October, they scored nearly 7,000 
electors against their opponents’ ticket, which was Ma- 
dero and Pino-Suarez, the latter obtaining a majority 
of less than 2,000 votes over the Catholic party. Of 
course, it must be noticed that the Catholics were putting 
forth Mr. Madero as their candidate for the Presidency, 
and that the only question between them and their ad- 
versaries was that of the Vice-Presidency. Although 
their ticket was defeated on this point, the whole cam- 
paign served as a test of what they could do in politics. 
There is absolutely no doubt that fraud and a great deal 
of bribery took place in the opposite camp; there was 
also a most unfavorable circumstance in the way, and 
it was that de la Barra on several occasions made pub- 
lic his determination not to be a candidate for either the 
Presidency or the Vice-Presidency during the coming 
term. 

The foregoing account may suffice to give an idea of 
the formation of the new Catholic party in Mexico. I 
have called it the new Catholic party, because, although 
in matters religious it is the same as the old Conserva- 
tive party who brought about the French intervention, 
and offered the Imperial throne to Maximilian, yet, po- 
litically speaking, the Catholic party has absolutely no 
connection with the past. In its program it has admitted 
the Democratic principle and the Republican Constitu- 
tion of Mexico. As regards the Reform Laws, which in 
many of their articles attack Catholic institutions and 
liberty, the Catholic party reserves itself the right to 
alter them through the Chamber of Deputies. 

I will add only one word respecting the Catholic party, 
and it refers to its attitude and relations toward the 
United States. The old Conservative party were con- 
sidered, and were in reality, the natural enemies of the 
Americans. The reason is not far to seek. The Amer- 
icans had helped out Benito Juarez and the Mexican 
Liberals against the Catholics, and in those days there 
was not yet in the United States the wonderful impar- 
tiality and even protection to Catholics that we witness 
nowadays. On the other hand, the Mexican Catholics 
used to think that the Americans intended some day 
to invade and finally annex their country. At the 
present time all such ideas may be said to have vanished. 
The Catholics, as a group, look up to the United States 
as a country of real freedom, and they long to see them- 
selves treated in the same way as their co-religionists in 
their neighbor’s country. Of course, it is only because 
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they have been pushed aside and ignored for half a cen- 
tury in their own land that they are still in a mood of 
fear and apprehension as regards their situation; but 
it does not require any set of statistics to prove 
that if they only will they can form a crushing majority 
within the next term in Mexico. The Catholic party has 
made a noble start, and within a very short time it has 
secured the sympathy of many people, who, though they 
be liberals or free thinkers, have nevertheless given public 
testimony to its achievements and prospects. Certainly, 
the Catholic party represents the principles of peace, 
order, progress and prosperity, and all those who are in 
any way interested in Mexico will view with pleasure 
whatever success it may attain in the future. 
Em. Amor. 


Spain’s Case, by a Spaniard 


Maprip, October 22, 1911. 

Hardly had the echoes of the latest revolutionary ex- 
plosion died away in the province of Valencia, where it 
was most perceptible, hardly had the courts begun to 
examine the charges of murder and arson and other 
crimes, when the Radicals, whose aim was to defeat 
justice and secure impunity for the criminals, began an 
infamous campaign of defamation, slander and falsehood 
by averring repeatedly and publicly that prisoners in the 
Valencia jail had been subjected to horrible tortures for 
the sake of wringing from them a confession of com- 
plicity in the crimes of Cullera. 

Three Radical deputies, Azzati, Barral and Beltran, 
friends and followers of Lerroux, were selected to make 
and press the charges before the President of the Coun- 
cil. The first of these positively declared that he had in 
his possession some garments of one of the prisoners, 
which had been bloodied as a result of the tortures inflict- 
ed on their wearer in the prison. Public opinion, it is 
true, attached very little importance to the ravings of 
Azzati, for it was the third or fourth time that revolu- 
tionists and anarchists had made similar charges in 
Spain. Much less did the Government believe that they 
had a foundation in fact, for it understood that the ob- 
ject was to stir up in foreign countries a campaign such 
as that at the time of the execution of Ferrer. 

Sefior Canalejas, however, at once took an attitude 
which met with general approval. Animated by a patri- 
otic desire to do away with that silly persuasion which 
makes out Spain to be a barbarous and bloody-minded 
country, the chosen abode of the spy and the executioner, 
he ordered an immediate investigation of the charges for 
the purpose of fixing the responsibility for the outrage, 
if outrage there had been. 

A commission of seven physicians, four civilians and 
three from the army, all standing high in their profession 
and in the opinion of their fellow-citizens, subjected to 
a ‘searching physical examination each and every one of 
the prisoners who, as rumor had it, had been tortured. 
The report, which was given under oath and signed by 
all seven, could not be more explicit. “In the detailed 
physical examination,’ they say, “we have not found 
signs or traces that the accused have suffered torture.” 

The trickery of the Radicals has been laid bare. They 
and their newspapers deserve the execrations of all pa- 
triots and all honorable men, for they were willing to 
sacrifice the good name of Spain just to further their 
ambitious political schemes. It is due to such slanderers 
and falsifiers that foreigners have formed opinions of 
Spain which are quite erroneous and absolutely unjust. 





Spain is far from being the home of the spy and the 
hangman. If anything can be thrown up against us, 
it is that we have too much of the wrong kind of liberty, 
civil, political and religious. Hardly could one find in 
Europe or elsewhere a country where there is a greater 
use or a greater abuse of liberty. The public platform, 
the professor’s chair, the printed book and the newspaper 
are free with a freedom which goes beyond what is 
proper and sinks into libertinism and license. If one 
wishes to secure a professorship in a Government insti- 
tution, or to obtain a judgeship, or to enter the army or 
navy, or to hold any office under the Government, no 
questions are put as to one’s political opinions or religious 
belief. In the Spanish University there are rationalistic 
and atheistic professors, who, with absolute freedom, 
teach what is against the Catholic religion. The news- 
papers recognize and know no curb to their incessant at- 
tacks on organizations and persons. The same is to be 
said of every other manifestation of the social life of the 
nation. 

How is it, then, it may be asked, that in the eyes of 
other nations Spain as a nation is reactionary, medieval, 
and tyrannical? The explanation is simple. There was 
a time, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when Spain, victorious over Protestantism, was the first 
power in Europe. The history of that time was written 
not by Spaniards but by foreigners, by men who favored 
Protestantism and hated Spain, and who, therefore, took 
much comfort in heaping upon our country all sorts of 
evil and injustice. They distorted facts, concealed the 
truth, and depicted the Spanish nation as best suited 
their interests, their passions, their political views, or 
their religious prejudices. Thus was forged the grue- 
some tale of Spain’s national life. This tale, hard as it 
is to admit the fact, has received a color of truth from 
some Spaniards, who, carried away by political passion, 
have given to unsubstantial shadows an appearance of 
historical reality. 

Spain’s greatest enemy is the monumental ignorance 
of her which prevails beyond her borders. We are not 
known; worse still, people do not wish to know us. One 
might almost say they purposely close their eyes that 
they may not know what we truly are. There has yet 
to arrive on our shores the observer, the traveler, who 
will study us with absolute impartiality and dispassion- 
ately describe us, with our defects, which are great 
enough in all conscience, and with our good qualities, 
which are not few nor insignificant. Then might the 
world have a faithful and exact picture of Spain as she 
is to-day, a picture that would truly represent a living 
reality. Then would it be seen more clearly than the sun 
at midday that the black, reactionary, barbarous Spain, 
unalterably turned away from the great ideals of justice, 
civilization and modern progress, is a myth, a fable, a 
pure invention of the systematic slanderers of our name. 
We are law-abiding; no criminal code is milder than 
ours ; advanced political thought, call it liberty or democ- 
racy, all, in a word, that goes to make up the ideal of 
modern society, reaches developments here which are 
perhaps unknown elsewhere, whether it be in the old 
world or in the new. 

If all this were seen and known, and as it were handled 
by foreigners, the world would not be treated to the sad 
spectacle of a monument in Brussels with an inscription 
to the effect that Francisco Ferrer y Guardia, shot at 
Montjuich, fell a martyr to freedom of thought and a 
victim of clerical intolerance. 

NorBERTO ToRCAL. 
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PN). French Chivalry 


We are accustomed in this part of the world to see the 
police suddenly descend on a gambling resort, batter 
down the doors and carry off the gamblers and their ap- 
paratus. They do not attempt anything like that in 
France. They seek more audacious criminals. Thus the 
other day 150 gendarmes were seen at an early hour in 
the morning battering down a door on one of the streets 
of Lyons. It took twenty-five minutes to gain an en- 
trance, and when the door yielded the uniformed and 
armed officials bravely marched into the building and 
seized nine “Little Sisters” of the poor, who were quietly 
saying their prayers in the chapel. A squad of three po- 
licemen was assigned for each nun, and the twenty-seven 
guardians of the peace heroically made for the door 
with their prisoners, who were not allowed to take a 
scrap of clothing with them except what they had on their 
backs. Once in the street, the prisoners were sent about 
their business, and were forbidden ever to enter the 
house again. It became Government property. 

Who were these Little Sisters? They were the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption, and their sole occupation 
was to go to the garrets and cellars of the poor of the 
city, to clean up the dirty rooms, wash the children, take 
care of the sick, and all without a penny of recompense ; 
for the poor have nothing to give them. One hundred 
and fifty police to seize nine little defenceless and unre- 
sisting women! What heroes those French policemen 
must be! What a government, and what a people! The 
Lyons outrage is only the first step in a general crusade. 
The greater establishments of charity have all been abol- 
ished, and now the Little Sisters, whose days and nights 
are spent in the wretched dwellings of the poor are at- 
tacked. They are enemies of the Republic. The days of 
chivalry have indeed departed from France. 





Luther and Dr. McGiffert 


The Professor of History in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, the well-known Dr. McGiffert, 
has at last concluded his series of contributions to the 
Century Magazine on “Martin Luther and His Work.” 

On the whole, perhaps, Catholics have no great reason 
to be dissatisfied with the way the case has been 
presented in the Century. Luther is admitted to have 
been, at least in the beginning, a very pious and zealous 
monk, living and laboring in a strict and learned com- 
munity which had won the esteem and confidence of the 
university city of which it was an ornament. All the 
conditions and surroundings are in direct conflict with 
the still prevalent Protestant superstition about pre- 
Reformation monasticism. 

As the story proceeds we discover that Luther becomes 
bibulous, blasphemous, unchaste and obscene only when 
he leaves the Church. We follow him through all the 
scenes of his tempestuous career, noting the havoc that 
his now unbridled passions inflict, not only on his own 
country, but on all Europe and on all the centuries since 
then, until we finally stand at his bedside where he is 
breathing his last in a stupor after a stroke of apoplexy. 
The figure of this terrible religious anarchist is “titanic” 
indeed, but far from saintly. He became conspicuous in 
history not so much because of any unusual qualities of 
intellect, but because he trampled ruthlessly on all the 
laws of God. 

But, though Catholics may read the unpleasant story 
undisturbed, there is every reason why many a sincere 
and earnest Protestant should feel outraged, chiefly by 
the concluding chapters of Dr. McGiffert’s latest con- 
tribution to history. With an abruptness, a rapidity and 
a frankness that is almost brutal—we trust he will for- 
give us for saying so—he frames a most appalling indict- 
ment against the whole religious system of which Martin 
Luther is the father and creator. In a few sharp sen- 
tences that gleam like a knife he hacks and mangles 
Protestantism till it lies a lifeless corpse at his feet. He 
does not intend to do so. On the contrary, he admires it 
and proposes to be its champion. He becomes its exe- 
cutioner. 

According to him, Protestantism is not a religion at 
all. It has no connection with God Almighty. It does not 
make for holiness of life. Its object is not the service of 
God. It does not concern itself with the salvation of 
souls. Its aim is simply to do good to one’s fellow- 
man, not spiritual good—that is out of its purview—but 
whatever will be conducive to his worldly comfort and 
advancement. A typical instance of this kind of “good” 
is adduced in Luther’s lie about the Landgrave Philip, 
whom he allowed to live in adultery, or even to salve his 
conscience by a bigamous marriage, provided he kept it 
secret. This shameful procedure is vehemently defended 
by Luther as quite in keeping with “the supreme ethical 
motive” or Protestantism, which is to do good to our 
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fellow-man even by lying. Most shocking of all is that 
over these gross violations of the commonest decencies 
lies the thick varnish of religious cant and hypocrisy. 

But there is something more insulting still in this ex- 
traordinary defense of Protestantism. Christianity be- 
fore Luther’s time, we are told, “with its other-wordli- 
ness, its fruit in saintly character and spiritual devotion, 
lay like a blight on medieval society.” This “other- 
worldliness,”’ we are assured, “interrupted the advance 
of the classical world’”—that is, the pagan world; but 
“Luther, by denying the identity of asceticism and other- 
worldliness with religion, removed the greatest barrier in 
the way of the modern spirit and made its growing 
prevalence possible ;” which means, if it means anything, 
that the prevalence and growth of modern paganism is 
due to the Protestant Reformation. In other words, the 
new religion went up with Luther to the high mountain, 
and when offered all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory thereof, it immediately closed the bargain, and has 
never ceased boasting since then of being the origin and 
source and chief promoter of all the wealth and material 
progress of modern times. 

In some respects the claim may be allowed, but it is 
scarcely a matter of boasting if neither the service of 
God, nor sanctity of life, nor the salvation of souls is 
permitted to stand in the way of its achievements. As- 
suredly, if the Professor’s picture of Protestantism is 
correct, the sooner thinking people leave it the better. 
How far his views are shared by his coreligionists we 
are unable to say. We trust that he is not announcing 
an actual or impending and widespread apostasy from 
Christ. 


Peace and Arbitration 


Though literature is pouring on us these days demand- 
ing that we urge Senators to vote for treaties of Arbitra- 
tion, we have not yet seen our way towards proffering 
advice to the Senatorial body. The Senators who have 
led the opposition to the pending treaties belong to both 
parties, hail from every section of the Union, and rank 
with the best constitutional lawyers of the country. Un- 
der these circumstances there could be no ground for 
our interference unless the Senate’s action seemed clearly 
in contradiction of fundamental ethics; and we are not 
aware that any one deserving of consideration has pre- 
ferred such a charge. 

The non-Catholic gentlemen who have been flooding 
us with pro-arbitration pamphlets have suddenly awak- 
ened to the cogency of Catholic authority in such matters. 
They cite a few prominent Catholic names in favor of 
their contention, and place at the head of the list Pope 
Pius X. His Holiness, as becomes the representative of 
the Prince of Peace and the traditions of his predecessors, 
has blessed and encouraged every concerted action that 
aims at the establishment and maintenance of peace; but 
he has not intimated that the treaties before our Con- 








gress are in his judgment calculated to attain that object. 
A paper emanating from Rome, reliable in its news and 
usually sound in its views, but in no sense official, has 
rebuked the American Catholic Federation because its 
recent convention took no action on this question. It 
might, we think, have been taken for granted that Amer- 
ican Catholics, of whose loyalty and public spirit the Holy 
Father has so recently given notable and substantial ac- 
knowledgment, would be as zealous as any others for the 
peace of nations; but would also be the best judges of 
whether an American movement was calculated to attain 
that object, or, where opinions differed and racial feelings 
were likely to be aroused, whether it would be wise to 
make definite pronouncement for or against such a move- 
ment. 

The main treaty now before the Senate concerns the 
future relations of the United States and Great Britain, 
and its discussion will synchronize with the celebration of 
the centenary of peace between these countries. This 
alone affords ground for the contention that there is 
no immediate danger of a rupture of the peaceful re- 
lations that have subsisted for a century. There was 
some friction at a time when civil war weakened the de- 
fensive power of our Government, but there is now no 
weakness, nor sign of weakness, in this commonwealth 
that would invite aggression. Therefore, it is argued, 
we have no need of such a treaty. 

There are not a few, moreover, who see in it the pre- 
lude to the entangling alliances of which Washington 
forewarned us, and who read in the pronouncement of the 
Secretary of State for England that such an alliance, as 
against the other European nations, is ultimately intended. 
Now, as Mr. Roosevelt explained to the Berlin Univer- 
sity, we are a composite of all European peoples; and it 
would be neither politic nor peaceful needlessly to run 
the risk of antagonizing them, as we should inevitably 
do by allying ourselves, formally or informally, with a 
nation that is likely to be in conflict with any of the oth- 
ers. Besides, there are many weighty authorities, alto- 
gether uninfluenced by national prejudices, who hold 
that the Senate’s action is strictly constitutional, and that 
adherence to the Constitution is for us the best safe- 
guard of peace internally and externally. 


National Municipal League and Socialism 


The Milwaukee Journal of November 19 offers its 
readers an extended editorial comment on the statements 
made in the annual report of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
civic expert of the National Municipal League, read at 
the yearly session of the league recently held in Rich- 
mond, Va. The report dealt to a considerable extent with 
Socialists as factors in city government, and particularly 
with the Socialistic administration of Milwaukee. The 
Journal declares that Mr. Woodruff, who is broad minded 
and tolerant and disposed to commend good and condemn 
evil, regardless of place or condition, has made a report 
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in the main fair and impartial. Some of the features of 
its comment will prove interesting to our readers. 

Discussing Socialists in connection with city govern- 
ment, Mr. Woodruff quotes the San Francisco platform 
as typical of the aims of the party: Eight hours a day, 
public work for the unemployed, improved shop sanita- 
tion and better housing, free public employment agencies, 
free text books and municipal ownership of public util- 
ities. All this, says the Journal, is neither Socialistic nor 
even a radical platform. 

“It causes no fear, as the people of Milwaukee can 
say frem experience. It is a program in fact which 
will enlist the sympathy of good men everywhere, 
both inside and outside the Socialist ranks. It is a 
program being carried out in other cities with far 
more energy than in Milwaukee and by other par- 
ties than Socialists. 

“As to achieving these aims in Milwaukee, Mr. 
Woodruff says the Socialists have given an honest 
and fairly efficient administration in Milwaukee. 
Note the words ‘fairly efficient.’ The Socialists 
have done a few things in Milwaukee which should 
be commended, but not a fraction of the things 
which would entitle them to reelection by fair minded 
voters. Honesty alone is merely a basis from which 
good government must start. It must be supple- 
mented by ability to achieve much. Big aims can- 
not be carried out by bungling minds. And who 
can assert honestly that the Socialists in the Mil- 
waukee administration have not bungled? 

“Good aims must be given life by means of ability 
—by means of experts. The nominal heads of de- 
partments must have at least skilled men to do the 
real work. This is precisely where the Socialists 
have fallen down. Never have plums been handed 
out to party workers with more diligence than by the 
Socialists. Never has the odious Jacksonian prin- 
ciple of party spoils been more overworked than in 
the present administration. Great aims cannot be 
accomplished with minimum intelligence. Good in- 
tentions cannot take the place of science and skill in 
complex modern city administration.” 


And to offset the “few things done in Milwaukee 
which should be commended,” the Municipal League ex- 
pert cites numerous instances to show how the Socialists 
in that city have done many things detrimental to the 
growth of municipal virtue; they have emphasized class 
distinctions ; they are strangely intolerant in recognizing 
good in other parties and in other individuals; they have 
attempted to attach all good to the “workingmen,” so 
called, in the Socialistic ranks and all evil to the cohorts 
of “special privilege” outside of their own party. 

Summing up his review of the report, the Journal 
writer gives this verdict regarding the achievements of 
Socialists during the first opportunity given to them in 
this country to show what the practical working out of 
their theories implies: “The Socialists in Milwaukee,” he 
says, “have not done one thing exclusively Socialistic. 
They have not done a fraction of what they promised. 
They have been disciples of progress only when attached 
to their own party. Virtue has been located only in their 
own party councils.” 








Ineffective Censoring 


A recent report of the Motion Picture Committee of 
the Woman’s Municipal League charges with laxity and 
inefficiency the National Board of Censorship that was 
instituted to pass judgment on all newly manufactured 
films. It is asserted that the censor’s decisions are mild 
and lenient, owing to the fact that salaries are paid, for 
the most part, by the Motion Picture Patents Company, 
in whose New York rooms the Board meets. These cir- 
cumstances, the report states, readily explain how a scan- 
dalous film called “The Nun” passed the censors last 
year. The laxity of the Board’s supervision is likewise 
indicated from a letter written by an inland city’s chief 
of police, in which he says: “We have had films come 
from New York which had been passed upon by some 
committee in New York that I refused to allow to be 
exposed here.” 

All newly made pictures, moreover, are not submit- 
ted, it seems, to the Board’s inspection, nor is any one 
hindered from privately importing objectionable films 
and putting them on exhibition without the censors’ ap- 
proval. It is also asserted that parts of moving pictures 
that the Board considers offensive are not always re- 
moved, and even whole series that are banned by the 
censors are afterwards exhibited. According to the re- 
port, the Board’s power to enforce its decrees is very 
limited. ‘We cannot play the part of police and prose- 
cutor and still maintain our cordial cooperative relations 
with the manufacturers,” the report explains, and ends 
by recommending that the censorship of moving pictures 
be taken out of the hands of an involuntary and in- 
formal committee and be given to a municipal board with 
authority to enforce its decrees. 

These are serious charges. There is now scarcely a 
village in the land without its moving picture hall, and 
as New York is the centre from which thousands of 
films are annually sent out, it is imperative that all such 
pictures, whether manufactured here or imported from 
abroad, should be submitted in the metropolis to a rigid 
and effective censorship before being released. The mil- 
lions of people, women and children in a large measure, 
who flock to these theatres will be protected in this way 
from immoral films at least, though it is much to be de- 
sired that as severe a censorship were exercised over the 
vaudeville entertainment commonly intermingled with 
the moving pictures, which is often much more objec- 
tionable than the pictures themselves. 

If these assertions of the Woman’s Municipal League 
are true, it is plain that this complaisant Board of Cen- 
sors, whom the film manufacturers support and provide 
with quarters, can hardly be trusted to forbid the release 
of all the pictures they should. It is equally plain that 
the manufacturers can now evade or disregard censorship 
with impunity. Why cannot the mayor or governor ap- 
point competent censors, who will be wholly independent 
of the moving picture makers and free from their influ- 
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ence? Then, while awaiting the legislation of Congress 
on this important matter, State laws might be passed 
requiring, under heavy penalties, that every film before 
its first public exhibition be submitted to the approval 
of this Board. 


A Merited Reproof 


The Inter Ocean of Chicago, in its issue of November 
19 contains an editorial which is so refreshingly honest 
and clean that it deserves a word of special commenda- 
tion. In a lecture before the National Council of Women 
Dr. William T. Belfield, a distinguished member of the 
Rush Medical Faculty of that city, declared that for a 
man with the limited earning capacity of $3 a day to 
have more than three children was a crime against So- 
ciety. He advocated State legislation to regulate the 
number of a man’s children by the size of his income. 

The writer properly castigates the physician for his 
scandalous proposals, and reminds him that there are 
other considerations than a man’s income, and extremely 
important ones, that must be given due weight before 
passing finally on the question of large families, either 
for poor men or rich men. He suggests, too, that Dr. 
Belfield puts himself in strange company by his views. 
The idea of avoiding a surplusage of children in the 
family is most ancient. The Fijians, for example, as 
well as some other primitive peoples, hold somewhat 
similar opinions regarding the inconvenience of too many 
children, and they have been in the habit of getting rid 
of the unnecessary ones—generally the females. They 
do not go so far as to say the extra ones are a “crime 
against society,” but they generally treat them as a use- 
less burden. 

The only difference between the system proposed by 
Dr. Belfield, says the Inter Ocean editorial, “and the 
classic Fijian method is that the latter employs infanti- 
cide after birth, whereas the Doctor’s proposed plan 
would make necessary a kind of crime which a decent 
person mentions only when he has to. Dr. Belfield should 
be ashamed of himself.” 


Modern Ithacans 


Many a patient Catholic who has vainly tried to catch 
an occasional glimpse of the altar or pulpit from behind 
the massive headgear that women are wearing nowa- 
days will read with interest that the ladies of a Protes- 
tant church at Ithaca, N. Y., voted to remove their large 
hats during divine service, so that the congregation could 
see the preacher. It does not appear, however, that 
these obliging worshippers substituted veils or mantillas 
for the fashionable hats, as most Christians would have 
done. St. Paul’s missionary journeys carried him, of 
course, nearer ancient Ithaca than to its modern rival, 
but still the Apostle whom Protestantism loves to con- 
sider peculiarly its own had reason surely to hope that 





these politie Ithacans of to-day would show more defer- 
ence to his well-known prejudice against a woman’s 
being in church bareheaded. For in the Saint's first let- 
ter to the Corinthians he speaks rather pointedly on the 
subject: “Every woman praying or prophesying with 
her head not covered,” says the Apostle, “disgraceth her 
head; for it is all one as if she were shaven,” and in 
concluding his argument his decision is: ‘Therefore 
ought the woman to have a power over her head, because 
of the angels.” But, perhaps that Ithacan church is not 
much frequented by the angels. 


Who Cares for the Kaiser? 


Some one has dug up an old letter of Cardinal La- 
vigerie, the great churchman who gave Tunis to France. 
“If you are going to take Morocco,” said the Cardinal, 
twenty-seven years ago, “make sure that you have the 
consent of Europe. The least thing to be feared in 
Morocco is Morocco. It is Germany. Bismarck has his 
eyes on Morocco, and if French diplomacy is going to do 
anything it must be by a clear and explicit agreement 
which all Europe will be apprised of.” 

Years went by and Delcassé was in power. He was 
a great man in his own esteem, but was silly enough 
to utter the word which has now become historic, “Je me 
fiche du kaiser.” “What do I care for the Kaiser?” He 
invited all the powers except Germany to divide up the 
coveted territory. To the nation he despised he said: 
“You will have nothing.” The result is that after hag- 
gling for months at Berlin, France lets go its grip on an 
immense part of the French Congo just to keep the 
Kaiser in good humor. 





——_ eo 


The decision of the American Federation of Labor to 
remain associated with the Civic Federation will, no 
doubt, meet with the approval of those who are watching 
the present conflict between Labor and Capital. Presi- 
dent Gompers’ spirited attack on the Socialists gives as- 
surance that the Socialists, however much they may try 
to identify the cause of labor with their own, will not 
succeed in their endeavor without a struggle. It is to 
be regretted that the United Mine Workers decreed last 
spring that John Mitchell must lose his membership in 
the Civic Federation or retire from the Union. It will 
now be in order for them to rescind their hasty action at 
the next convention. 





i he 





On November 24 some of the Socialist members of 
the Municipal Council of Rome attempted to make an 
anti-war demonstration. Mayor Nathan made a patri- 
otic speech, which was applauded, and the session was 
suspended, not, however, before a fight ensued between 
the Socialists and their opponents. 
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THE GAELIC MOVEMENT 


A movement may be felt but it cannot be fully estimated 
intil it has sent out the primal wave of its strength, and left 
the thousand ripples and cross-currents it embodied to break 
and clash in the track of its original direction. It is for those 
who have the good fortune to survive among the debris caused 
by some great upheaval of land or sea, rather than for those 
who were momentarily exalted to the heavens upon its original 
crest to properly appreciate the values and tendencies of any 
subsequent effects. 

The first great impetus of the Gaelic movement has sure'y 
come, and it has passed over our heads and left us sitting to- 
day among the ruins of preconceived notions and the tremor 
of developing hopes. The labors of Zeuss, Eugene O’Curry, 
Standish O'Grady and Whitley Stokes, whereby they originated 
the wave of pure scholarship and genuine love for a forgotten 
literature which made the whole movement possible, are already 
numbered with the works of giants of olden time, as their 
thought survives in the category of the Titanic, There had always 
been a few to interest themselves in Celtic literature as a 
freak, as a dialect or as a philological foundling, but these were 
the first men to conceive it as a possible and even as an in- 
tegral part of world-literature. 

To appreciate the Gaelic movement it is convenient to divide 
the company of Celtic scholars into two groups, the patriots and 
the philologists. The German and French professors on the 
one hand who have worked for the sake and love of learning, 
and on the other the Irishmen who have worked for the sake 
of learning but for the love of Ireland. Zeuss who had to 
choose at a critical moment in the history of the movement be- 
tween marrying a wife and publishing the “Grammatica Celtica,” 
may be taken as the founder and type of the sterner school, 
while Eugene O’Curry, who toiled for the glory of God and the 
honor of. Erin more than for any scholastic motives, must be 
forever regarded as the embodiment of the hereditary Irish 
learning. Zeuss and the continental school which followed in 
the track of his book set to work to unravel from glosses and 
manuscripts scattered through the libraries of Europe the gram- 
matical forms of the language in its earliest and most complicated 
condition. Considering the extraordinary difficulty with which 
he was faced, and the substantial work which he literally put 
together out of oblivion and hieroglyph, Zeuss more than de- 
served the name of “the Celtic Champollion.” 

In his wake a galaxy of scholars broke out in all the centres 
of European erudition—Zimmer and Windisch in the German 
Universities, Pedersen in Denmark, Ascoli in Italy, and De 
Jubainville in Paris, whose literary faculty equal to his philologi- 
cal enabled him to restore the Irish epic to its rightful place 
in the writings of mankind, between the Iliad and the Chanson 
de Roland, while from Oxford Matthew Arnold piped a tenta- 
tive appeal pleading for the foundation of a Celtic chair among 
the British people, not only with a view to causing a variation 
in the charmed circle of classical letters but of eventually soften- 
ing the relations between the English and Irish races. 

In Ireland herself a small but patriotic school initiated by 
Eugene O’Curry and Archbishop MacHale had begun to struggle 
towards its unforeseen goal. Both of these true descendants of 
the great literary tradition of the Milesian race had worked as 
the Four Masters themselves had worked in the gloom that 
famine and disaster had spread over the country, and with the 
despairing thought at heart that they were the last of their 
line, and that none would come after them to perpetuate the 
learning of the Gael. O’Curry would not allow himself to 
specialize on any division of prose or poetry, but took upon him- 
self the infinite task of running his pen through the entire 
gamut of the national heritage in manuscript, which he sounded 








and sifted in a rough but affectionate fashion, until he was 
able to produce sufficient “manuscript materials of Irish history” 
to bring astonishment to Thomas Moore, the author of a four 
volume history of Ireland, in which he had betrayed not the 
least suspicion that annals from such a native source could have 
ever existed. 

MacHale, who might be considered the last of the fighting 
prelates who firmly believed in English government as the enemy 
of Faith and Fatherland, had made a heroic effort to perpetuate 
the living Irish tongue in Connaught, and to show his high opinion 
of the literary form for religious or secular purpose he had trans- 
lated six books of Homer as well as the five Books of Moses 
for the equal pleasure and edification of the archdiocese. In 
a lighter vein he had also reset Moore’s “Melodies” in an even 
more melodious form—giving rise to yet another of those unique 
phenomena which puzzle visitors to Ireland, for why the works 
of a national poet should ever require to be translated into the 
national tongue is a problem that only history itself could unveil. 

But the work of these two men passed unappreciated and 
almost unnoticed by their own generation. It was not until 
the close of the century that the movement broke into diverging 
fragments, into schools and societies of different aims, into 
poetry or into glamor, into a revival here or a test for local 
office there, into English drama or into Irish politics, but the 
main current of the patriotic school found a working apotheosis 
in the rise of the Gaelic League, a non-political and non-sectarian 
association, which though willing to inspire and organize issues 
of subsidiary importance has always kept in view one sole object 
to be toiled for unsparingly and unreservedly, the preservation 
of Irish as a live tongue in every one of the five provinces of 
Ireland. 

It is difficult but interesting to endeavor to sum up the prac- 
tical achievement of the League during the two decades that 
cover its operations. Briefly it has averted if it has not finally 
checked the decay of the language, but on the other hand it has 
engendered an extraordinary amount of patriotic electricity along 
many other wires than the philological, and it has come nigh 
to galvanizing whole parts of Ireland into a state of genuine and 
lasting nationalism. 

From the first a number of men and women and children 
have flung themselves into the linguistic breach that appeared 
to be opening upon the flanks of the Angliciser. From the 
highest motives of patriotism they set out to perform what were 
toilsome and to some even outlandish studies, but they won 
no small reward in the intellectual suppleness that such a toil 
necessarily begot, and in a certain streak of endurance which 
is more than often lacking to the otherwise richly endowed char- 
acter of the Celt. Perhaps the climax of this unexpected reward 
to this purely patriotic exercise has been the decision of the Rath- 
mines .School of Commerce to introduce Gaelic studies as a 
philological highway to European languages. From colleges 
throughout the country as well comes the same story that Greek 
and Latin and even English itself is benefiting from comparative 
contact with the vernacular. 

But as a social and industrial force the effect of the Gaelic 
propaganda was even more widespread, for once the existence 
and primary rights of the Irish language had been conceded 
there was no limit that the Gaelic Leaguer could set on the 
resources of home production. Irish ink and Irish paper were 
required to record the native characters, and there arose a de- 
mand for Irish clothes, Irish tobacco and even Irish sermons 
for the heirs of Irish speech. Charwomen insisted on Irish soap, 
and even the tramps required guidance at the crossroads in 
their fathers’ tongue. It became soon apparent that fhe move- 
ment had acutely affected every cranny and corner of daily 
life, it had passed from the realm of a vague idea to the pos- 
sibility of a working reality. A change in grammars had led 
to a transference of thought. 
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The situation in Ireland to-day must often appear chaotic, not 
only owing to the clash of the two camps of Gael and Gall, 
but owing to the different ways in which the Gaelic spirit has 
moved the different Gaels. While the tongue is dying out in 
some parts of the country, others which had experienced the 
loss a generation back are actually recovering it. Among in- 
dividuals some show their adhesion by a change of speech, 
others by a change of costume, others by a change of name, 
and as outward signs of the same inward and spiritual up- 
heaval the traveler may now remark an Irish trademark of Celtic 
design, or such a significant fact that letters addressed in the 
native tongue can now be delivered with only a day’s delay, 
or that whereas Irish tweeds at one time had to be sold as 
Scotch, the demand is so great to-day that the Scotch have 
to be passed off by unscrupulous tradesmen in their stead. 

In the realm of music and dancing some very definite progress 
has been made in restoring Irish airs and reels, while even 
more welcome is the reintroduction of the Irish war-pipes, after 
the lapse of centuries, to take the place of the German brass 
bands that have been hitherto considered indissociable with ma- 
terial and spiritual progress in Ireland. 

It is this same desire for native expression of life and death 
that led Mr. John Redmond at a recent Feis in Wicklow, to ap- 
peal to the Gaels present to supplement the modern monument 
raised to the memory of Parnell by one in more accordance with 
Celtic tradition, by heaping up a great carn of stones such as 
the Irish once loved to set over the fallen heroes of their 
race. The achievement of the League in affecting some 3,000 
schools under the management of the Board has been followed 
up in most schools under private influence, and has even led to 
the appearance of St. Edna’s, a full-fledged Gaelic school, which 
has broken through the trammels of the “Intermediate Board” 
by bringing up some hundred boys with Irish games, Irish dress, 
and Irish speech, as the natural accompaniments of their lives. 

Of the influence of the Gaelic movement on the religious 
world it is true to say that the Catholic Church of all institu- 
tions in Ireland has been least affected inwardly, and for this 
reason that the intensity of faith and devotion which it enshrined 
was in itself a Celtic characteristic requiring neither amendment 
nor revival. Outwardly, of course, there have been many 
changes. The church-builders have become nation-builders, and 
have demanded Irish materials for their structures. Prayer- 
books and stations of the cross are appearing with Irish charac- 
ters, and the “new curate” as a rule recites the Rosary in Irish, 
sicut erat in principio. 

A motive which besides a natural love of the country has 
been very influential in winning the enthusiasm of the priests 
and the encouragement of the bishops has been their unanimous 
desire to arrest the literary development of Anglicisation of 
which the “Encyclopedia Britannica” is but the genteel and more 
respectable expression. The decay of the Gaelic tongue and 
the forgetfulness of the old Irish sagas has, unfortunately, never 
been followed by a corresponding love of the great English mas- 
ters. The only literature that has poured upon Irish shores 
in unlimited tonnage and garbage has always been of the penny 
dreadful or shilling-shocker variety, a type which even to the 
keenest upholder of the British connection must appear a weak 
substitute for the “Tragical Deaths and Sorrows” of Gaelic 
story-telling that once purged and delighted the emotions of the 
Celtic heart. 

But even when attempts have been made to combat -unsought- 
for expansion of nameless authors by works bearing Catholic 
inspiration or Catholic sentiment, the latter have too often been 
of the weakling type of translation from Italian or French into 
English, that however orthodox, has generally failed to satisfy 
the taste and demand of the Irish people. In‘the opinion of 
the best judges, the curates who toil among the fisher and 
mountain men, the Gaelic affords the expression of Celtic devo- 








tion that no other vehicle can approach. When one remembers 
how the seventeenth century exiles toiled to write and print the 
endless Irish books of devotion they sent home in days of 
blinding storm to keep alight the little lamp of Celtic Catholicism, 
the lamp kindled by the wonder-working three, Patrick, Bride 
and Columcille, one feels that the freedom of atmosphere in 
which it burns to-day is not the best reason that it should be 
quenched to be replaced by a chandelier of British thought of 
however orthodox a design, 

Nationally and finally, the scope of the movement has passed 
from the vague into the inconceivable. There is no end to the 
wars of the Gael and the Gall, or to the Battle of the Books 
in which the two races are engaged to-day. With her language 
and her history re-taught in her schools, Ireland may well rise 
to that position of strength and assertion that will lead her into 
the complete possession of her earthly heritage as well as into 
a deeper knowledge of that eternal mission which has never 
forsaken her. SHANE LEsLIr. 


LITERATURE 


Important Papers on Socialism. 


Frequent requests are made for various articles on Socialism, 
which from time to time since 1903 have appeared in The 
Catholic Mind. As The Catholic Mind is published chiefly for 
subscribers, the additional copies printed with every issue are 
soon exhausted. To satisfy these requests, as well as to meet 
the wishes of many who would be pleased to have these several 
articles within easy reach, they are now reprinted and bound in 
one volume. As an introduction to this valuable set of docu- 
ments on Socialism, the famous Encyclical of Leo XIII is also 
placed in the compilation. The subject of Socialism is one of 
growing importance, in the intricacies of which no surer guide 
can be selected than the great Pontiff, who gave to the Catholic 
world in this Encyclical the fruit of his long experience and 
deep wisdom. His office of Chief Pastor would of itself entitle 
the Encyclical to the place of honor here accorded it. The 
names of the distinguished writers whose articles are reproduced 
in the collection are a guarantee of the merit of their con- 
tributions to the literature on Socialism. There is no desire to 
profit by this publication, but only to further a good word. The 
price has been limited to the cost of publication. 





The Superstition Called Socialism. By G. W. De Tunzet- 
MANN. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

This book is the result of a series of lectures delivered before 
select students attending the school of instruction of the Anti- 
Socialist Union of England. It is offered primarily as an armory 
tor public speakers, but is likewise intended for every serious 
student of social economics. As a refutation of Socialism it 
is one of the strongest and most ably written volumes which have 
come into our hands. Especially keen is the criticism of the 
Marxian theories of Exchange-Value and of Capital. A recent 
writer remarks that “Marx may have known exactly what he 
thought, but neither he nor his disciples nor his critics have 
ever been able to make the rest of us quite clear on that point.” 
This the author attempts to do, although with considerable diffi- 
culty. A haze of words involve the fundamental Marxian falla- 
cies from which the deductions follow clearly and _ logically 
enough. In unravelling the tangled skein of Marxian argumen- 
tation and showing in their simplicity the essential errors of the 
system, Dr. Tunzlemann is particularly happy. His forbears, as 
he tells us, have for centuries past been fighting British battles 
and, like their true English scion, nothing more delights him 
than the clash of intellectual arms and the splintering of lances 
on the field of logic. 


The author’s style is strong and trenchant. As a popular 
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scientist, moreover, and as a platform orator of wide experience, 
he has the best qualifications for treating his subject in a telling 
way. If parliamentary language is not always used and he fre- 
quently qualifies his opponents as donkeys, dogs and imbeciles, 
there is some extenuation to be found in the fact that abusive lan- 
guage of every description is so sommon on the part of Socialist 
controversionalists that there is always the temptation for those 
who must meet them on the open platform to raise their voices to 
an equal pitch, if for no other reason than to be heard. On the 
other hand the book is for the leaders rather than for the 
masses. The chapter especially on “Land, Capital, Labor and 
Profit” is not easy reading matter for beginners. 

To the question which will naturally come to the mind of the 
reader: “Why is Socialism spoken of as a superstition?” the 
author thus answers: “Superstition does not seek to test the 
guesses which it calls facts, and when it is driven to make the 
comparison and the guesses are disproved, superstition continues 
to call them facts, and denies and distorts the actual facts. If 
a scientific hypothesis or theory be retained after being shown 
to be inconsistent with ascertained facts, it thereby becomes a 
superstition. It is therefore clear that a statement clothed in 
scientific terms may quite possibly be, and not infrequently is, 
a pure superstition. Thus, for example, a discarded scientific 
theory may be resuscitated as a superstition, and imposed upon the 
ignorant and uneducated as a science. The purposeless mechan- 
ical view of the world upon which Marx founded his mechanical 
theory of society is usually dressed up in this manner, in the 
discarded rags of science, for the purpose of imposing it upon 
the ignorant.” 

How perfectly this definition applies to Socialism is evident 
to any thorough student who is qualified to pass judgment upon 
the question and is at all familiar with the sciolism which ordin- 
arily passes for profound scientific knowledge in Socialist litera- 
ture. As the author justly remarks, no first-class thinker of 
any period has been atheistic. Socialism is founded upon mater- 
ialism and this in turn upon atheism, which is the worst and 
most debasing of all superstitions. It is only the fool who con- 
tinues to say in his heart what his reason daily denies. There 
are many superstitions in Socialism, but that of atheism or ag- 
nosticism is by far the most lamentable, and to this all Socialist 
philosophy must reduce itself, as all its leading exponents claim. 
However far the newly made Socialist may be from such con- 
clusions he should note how all the footsteps converge towards 
this one abyss of death, spiritual and intellectual. Let him turn 
and flee before he shall fall a victim. 

If the author had contented himself with expressing his firm 
belief in the Deity, and had not made the volume at the same 
time a propaganda book of his own religious views we could 
unhesitatingly recommend it to Catholic readers. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. His own theories are forever cropping out 
between the arguments, and an entire chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of them. 

The Deity is for him the Universal Mind, whence proceed 
the units of mind whose association with material bodies accounts 
for the origin of life. The advent of reason and of “the ethical 
faculties of mind” are attributed to the increasing influx of 
mind from the Universal Mind. Purposive activity is ascribed 
even to the lowest organisms, although it is only in man that 
the stage of reflective self-consciousness is reached. “The high- 
est ideal is the complete conscious identification of the individual 
human self with the Eternal Self, and through this with all other 
human selves.” The discussion of free will and personality leads 
to even more abnormal conclusions. 

While evidently not a believer in the Divinity of Christ the 
author means, nevertheless, in his own way, to deal most fairly 
with Catholicism. He extends to it an equal welcome with Mo- 
hammedanism, Buddhism and the teachings of Professor Wil- 
liam James, for which he professes a partiality. Though quoting 








at great length the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the condition 
of the working classes, and admiring the Catholic activity wherever 
it is displayed in the social field, the book can evidently not be 
recommended form its religious point of view. It would be 
hard for the author to comprehend this, and we can only wish 
for him the full light of faith. His fundamental principle at all 
events is correct: that all who believe in a Divinity, whatever 
their creed may be, have reason to unite against Socialism as 
against a common enemy. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 





The Golden Spears. By EpmMunp Leamy. New York: Des- 
mond Fitzgerald. $1.00 net. 

“The Golden Spears” is the first of seven golden fairy tales. 
of ancient Ireland. They are all of pagan times, founded on 
incidents in the literature of pre-Christian Ireland, and yet 
so pure and ennobling in their character that Cardinal Logue 
can say of them: 

“They are delightful tales for children. They will serve not 
only to interest and amuse them, but to mould their minds 
and cultivate their taste by furnishing them with a model of 
a pure, correct and educated style, which is not always found 
in books intended for the young. They will have another 
good effect, inasmuch as they will direct the attention of our 
young people to the wealth of legend and poetry in our old 
Irish literature and traditions.” This, incidentally, is apt 
comment on the self-styled Irish dramatic school who are 
perverting such literature to paganizing purposes. It may 
be remarked, too, that Mr. Leamy had delved in Irish lore 
and moulded therefrom his magic stories before this blatant 
school, which claims the Irish Revival as its own, was incu- 
bated. 

Lawyer, journalist and orator, Leamy was known to _ his 
colleagues of the Irish Party as a man of brilliant and 
varied gifts and of charming personality, but so diffident of 
his powers that he rarely gave to the public the best that 
was in him. With children, however, he was at ease, and as 
they gathered round him he would build them stories from 
the Gaelic past, which needed but transcription to be litera- 
ture. These he was persuaded to write down when sickness 
compelled his retirement from public life, and at the instance 
of Mr. Redmond, his former leader, they have been now re- 
issued in the United States. Judged from any standpoint—of 
art, attractiveness or formative influence—they ring true, and 
Cardinal Logue does not exaggerate in pronouncing them 
“real marvels of imaginative writing.” In purity of style, 
sustaining interest, and the subtle literary power that also 
appeals to readers of larger growth, they recall Hawthorne's 
Tales and Kingsley’s Grecian Heroes, but there is in them 
an intangible spiritual something, stirring the heart and mov- 
ing the moral fibres, which these writers lacked in their 
equipment. 

Though nature is vibrant on every page, there is not one 
description which the eager pursuer of narrative may skip. 
Moor and hill and forest, animal and flower and singing bird, 
dancing sun and glancing stream enter into the very heart 
of the story and form a portion of its characters. The “Golden: 
Spears” were the mountains “from whose shoulders fell a 
purple robe of heather and whose heads gleamed in the set- 
ting sun like spears of gold.” How Connla and Nora, who 
fed the birds and saved the singing thrush from the devour- 
ing hawk, followed the music of the pipers nine on the line, 
“where the shadows, marching from the glen, trooping up - 
the mountain side and dimming the purple of the heather,” 
met the sheen of the sinking sun, and how, treading on clouds 
of amber and purple and gold, they walked into the sunset, 
and after severi years in crystal halls returned to “the little 
mother whom they had rather have than all the world;” and 
how through his kindness to man and beast on a wintry night, - 
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Fergus was enabled to win the daughter of Erin’s King, and 
how honor and sacrifice and courage found always guerdon 
fair, is set forth in language which, like the voice of Princess 
Finola, is “as musical as the whisper of a stream in the 
woods in the hot days of summer.” One will not easily find 
a match in literature for the word picture of the bardic con- 
test in “The Huntsman’s Son.” 


| Mr. John Redmond, M. P., in an eloquent preface 
bears witness to Mr. Leamy’s “exquisite gift with 
children” and appeals to the parents and teachers of 


America to welcome “this little flower of his genius,” 
believing that thus “a charming and ennobling boon 
will be conferred on the child-life of these great communi- 
ties;” and, from personal experience, he endorses the judg- 
ment of an educational-expert: “For refining influence, for 
power to stimulate the sense of beauty, the tenderness, the 
sentiment, of nobleness of the child soul, I can imagine no 
volume more worthy of a place on the book-shelf of the 
people’s schools.” 

It has also the advantage of being well bound, printed and 
illustrated. We share in Mr. Redmond’s hope that it will 
find a permanent place in the libraries of those who under- 
stand children. M. K. 





Those who have read with pleasure and profit “The Crucible” 
and “The Alchemist’s Secret,” story books by Miss Isabel Wil- 
liams, will feel that in her sudden death last week in Boston, a 
promising writer of Catholic fiction has been called away. Miss 
Williams’ activities, however, were not confined to the field 
of literature, but many a Catholic cause in her native city found 
in this author a zealous promoter. 





“The Prayer Book for Children” is another of Mother Mary 
Loyola’s tempting little treats for the lambkins of the flock. 
The wording of the prayers is so simple and so free from stilted 
and formal language that young worshippers will find themselves 
talking with God as they would with their parents, which will 
doubtless assist devotion wonderfully. There are some 150 pages 
in the book and a dozen good illustrations. But children will 
make short work of the paper-covered edition; cloth binding will 
prove really cheaper. The Kenedys are the publishers. 





“My Heaven in Devon” is a little book of poems, inspired 
by “the restoration of Eucharistic worship in the pre-refor- 
mation parish of St. Pancras.” Olive Katherine Parr, the 
author, whose “Red-Handed Saint” will be remembered, joy- 
fully sings of the return of Immanuel to the banks of Devon, 
and tells in smooth verses of the comfort she found making 
beautiful God’s house. 





A large portion of “Ichneutae” or “The Trackers,” one of 
Sophocles’ lost dramas, is among some papyri recently dis- 
covered at Oxyrynchus, in Egypt. The fragment consists of 
about four hundred lines, or a good half of the play, 
as is conjectured, “The Trackers” is one of those satiric 
dramas, in lighter vein, which used to be presented on the 
Attic stage after a tragic trilogy. No other play of this kind 
from Sophocles’ hand has come down to us. The theme is 
the theft of Apollo’s cows. Selinus and his satyrs are “the 
trackers.”” They trace the missing herd to the cave of the 
infant Hermes, who is playing ravishing music -on a lyre he 
made from the hide of a stolen cow. Here the fragment 
ends. 





Christmas books have appeared. As Mr. Andrew Lang 
seems to have used up at last all the colors of the rainbow 
in naming his volumes of fairy tales, “The All Sorts of 





Stories,” his latest, is dressed in familiar crimson and gold. 
To keep young readers from skipping his foreword—a well- 
known proclivity of theirs—the author has prudently written 
at the top of the first page, ““N. B.—There are stories in this 
Preface.” He then whets the children’s curiosity by telling 
them of the wonderful variety of stories they will find in this 
book. For all the tales, like “Bellerophon’s fight with the 
Chimaera,” for instance, are rot about fairies. There are 
some, like “Charles II in an Oak Tree,” that really happened, 
and others like the adventures of the “Three Musketeers,” 
that might have taken place, but didn’t. The book is finely 
illustrated by Henry Ford, and published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 





Sisters who are looking for a Christmas play suitable for 
the older children will be glad to know that a member of 
the Institute of Mercy, St. Mary’s Convent, York, has writ- 
ten a little drama called “Nunc Dimittis,” with Our Saviour’s 
Presentation as its climax. The play is in blank verse, 
printed like prose, and the words of Holy Writ are woven 
into the text well. The cast calls for some twenty-five char- 
acters, and full directions are given about scenery, costumes, 
etc. P, J. Kenedy & Sons are the publishers. 





“Our Priesthood” is a book of excellent conferences that 
Father Joseph Bruneau, S.S., D.D., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, gave the “or- 
dinandi” during their retreats. Following the pontifical he 
comments on the words and ceremonies used by the bishop 
while conferring minor and major orders, and thence draws 
sound principles for the future guidance of the young clerics. 


“Qui de Virgine natus 
Per nos saepe renasceris.” 
“He who was of Maiden born 
Through us is often born anew.” 


is the high motive for practising stainless chastity that is 
repeatedly held before the levites. Quite fittingly the book 
is dedicated to Cardinal Gibbons on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his priesthood. Herder is the publisher. 
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EDUCATION 


Alfred Moseley, the well-known London publicist and philan- 
thropist, who is using the opportunity which the trip he is just 
now making in America allows to look into some of our edu- 
cational methods, is apparently not as enthusiastic regarding our 
system of public education as some of us would have him be. 
Asked by a representative of the Brooklyn Eagle what he 
thought of the American school, he replied: “Oh, in buildings 
and equipment and, physically, in cultural ways, it is a mile ahead 
of us. But in thoroughness it is behind us, owing, no doubt, 
to your haste to get there.” His judgment may not find popular 
acceptance,—if there is one thing Americans profess to be proud 
of it is the public school system—yet it is but a month or two 
since Stanley Hall, of Clark University, made bold to affirm the 
existence of “a growing consensus of opinion among those com- 
petent to judge that the system has not kept pace with the 
progress of the age or country. Relatively it is falling behind, 
and does not meet our needs as well as did the school system 
of a hundred pears ago.” President Hall’s “relatively” must 
connote a judgment similar to that of Mr. Moseley, since he 
agrees that the system of public education in our country has 
grown enormously in size and has improved in quality in many 
respects. 

* * * 

It certainly has not improved in the all important matter of 
intelligent thoroughness, a quality which should dominate in every 
stage of education from the timid beginnings in the primary 
school to the end of university studies. An editorial writer in 
the New York Sun, of November 15, comments on what he 
terms sarcastically the “reactionary views of Mayor Gaynor on 
education.” The Mayor, addressing the boys of one of the city 
schools the day before, had given a picture of the boys of the 
district school near Utica which he attended, “where the desks 
faced the wall, and where besides learning the three R’s the 
pupil really learned to spell.” “The three R’s!” says the Sun 
writer, “Why, the wiser youngsters of to-day when, in the beau- 
tiful language of the class poem, they ‘into the great world must 
go and stem its raging tide’ have no use for such ancient ballast. 
As a class, if they try to read to themselves (whenever a comic 
supplement makes a severe call on their trained intellects), they 
move their lips. If they can be forced to read aloud they stumble, 
hesitate, mispronounce; their intonation is vulgar; they drawl 
and drone along without apparent intelligence or appreciation.” 

it was, we believe, Dean West, of the Graduate School, Prince- 
ton University, who, in an admirable paper on “Vocational 
Training” published some weeks ago, called our attention to the 
vagaries of “child psychology” and the fads which now beguile 
childhood with the notion that organized play is study. If it be 
true, as Dean West says, that we are first in the world in the 
matter of usable educational machinery, it will not be difficult 
te realize how, when this machinery is not used with intelligence, 
the outer devices and routine come to be mistaken for the inner 
life of education, and a manner of mechanicized routine in teach- 
ing comes to take the place of the thoroughness in training to 
be aimed at in dealing with the pupil's high possibilities as a 
developing human being. 

+ * * 

That this thoroughness is lacking even in the elementary 
schools appears to be a conviction generally acknowledged to be 
true. The writer in the Sun, whose article we have quoted above, 
does not mince words in affirming it. “As a race,” he writes, 
“these youth, the product of the admired public schools system, 
can’t spell, can’t write a legible hand, can’t compose a civilized 
letter. Their talk is slangy and ungrammatical. Even if they 
have come from cultivated homes they have acquired bad habits 
of language and pronunciation. Not merely in reading and 





writing, in ambition, detraction, uglification and derision, as the 
Mock Turtle puts it, but in anything that is useful they are 
sadly to seek.” 

* *x * 

Meantime official announcement is made that greater progress 
has been achieved in education in the United States during the 
past ten years than in any previous decade in the country’s 
history. Unhappily a study of this development just completed 
by the Federal Bureau of Education suggests that the progress 
has been along the lines in which Mr. Moseley concedes that 
we are “a mile ahead” of European peoples,—in buildings and 
equipment and, physically, in cultural ways. When one learns 
that in the past decade the value of public school property has 
jumped from $550,000,000 to more than a billion dollars; that 
during the years 1900 to 1910 the annual income of the public 
schools has been nearly doubled, having increased from $220,000,- 
000 to $425,000,000; that the number of public high schools ad- 
vanced from 6,005 to 10,213, and that the total number of public 
school teachers increased from 423,000 to 512,000, one is inclined, 
in view of the very general conviction regarding the lack of 
educational results referred to above, to ask whether the Ameri- 
can people are receiving a fair quid pro quo for their unexampled 
generosity in the cause of education. 


The remarkable development of the study of seismography 
within a decade of years is one of the notable features of the 
science world. Just ten years ago the first assembly of the 
International Seismological Association was held at Strassburg, 
and already there is practically girdling the world a network 
of observing stations equipped with modern recording apparatus 
for the study of earthquake phenomena. The Jesuits of North 
America have been specially active in the work since the new 
science found its way across the waters to our own land a few 
years ago, and they have now sixteen stations distributed through- 
out this continent. The list of American colleges in which Jesuit 
observers have installed seismic machines of the latest type are: 
Georgetown, D. C.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fordham, N. Y.; Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Mobile, Ala.; New 
Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Mary’s, Kan.; 
Denver, Colo.; Santa Clara, Cal.; Spokane, Wash.; St. Louis, 
Mo., and St. Boniface, Manitoba. 

The December Bulletin of St. Louis University contains a 
lengthy and learned discussion of the work already accomplished 
in these stations. Published under the direction of Rev. Jno. B. 
Goesse, S.J., director of the seismological department of the 
university, the bulletin making a booklet of 53 pages, generously 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams descriptive of the instru- 
ment and its workings, touches, among other things, on the 
historical outlines of the science and its development, as con- 
nected with St. Louis University; the physics of the seismograph 
and a description of the apparatus; and the phase analysis of the 
diagram. The work also gives a table for distances; and a full 
record of the earthquake registration in the St. Louis University 
Observatory for the year 1910. M. J. O'C. 

a 

We gather from Rome that a reform of the Breviary is now be- 
ing completed by Mgr. Piacenza, of the Congregation of Rites, 
and Mgr. Bressan, Private Secretary to the Holy Father, and 
that the document announcing it will be published very soon. It 
is said that in the new Breviary the psalms of the present Office 
will be changed daily in such a way as to ensure the recital of 
the entire psalter every week, with fixed psalms for every day 
of the week. The Office will also be shortened by about one- 
fourth of its present length. Nor will it be necessary to buy new 
Breviaries at once, as a supplement with the new arrangement 
will suffice, or even an index showing where the psalms are to 
be found in the Breviaries now in use. The reform will probably 
come into force at the beginning of 1913. 
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ECONOMICS 


Banking is borrowing to lend. A banker, using only his own 
capital, would be no more than a money-lender, and could do 
business in a back parlor. His capital, however large, in itself, 
is always small compared with his other liabilities, or borrowings. 
The statement of a large bank has just appeared, showing capital 
and reserve amounting to 30 million dollars, and liabilities, ex- 
clusive of these, of 200 million dollars. This essential note of 
banking that it is a trading with the money of others, enables 
it to perform its functions at a very reasonable cost to the com- 
munity. Suppose the bank quoted has 150 million dollars con- 
stantly engaged, this sum need produce only two per cent. net 
profits, to pay the shareholders 20 per cent. per annum. 

Bankers borrow indirectly. The simplest way is the receiving 
of deposits. One may be so impressed with the grandeur of 
the bank as not to realize that in depositing a thousand dollars 
he becomes the creditor of an institution which has borrowed 
his money. Again a bank borrows by selling exchange. If one 
wishes to pay money in London he buys a draft. He pays cash, 
the bank may not have to provide payment in London for some 
time. This method of borrowing belongs especially to the larger 
banks that have branches in many places and good credit every- 
where. These draw from it considerable profit, especially from 
dealings in time exchange, that is, in drafts payable thirty or 
sixty days after sight. 

How does a bank lend? The obvious way is the formal loan. 
Another way is the allowing of customers to overdraw their ac- 
counts, and it differs from the loan only in this, that the customer 
borrows only what he needs from day to day, so that the ac- 
commodation is not for a fixed sum nor for a stated time. A 
third way is the discounting of commercial promissory notes. 
The wholesale merchant sells to retailers, who will pay only after 
having sold the goods. They give their notes which the bank 
discounts to provide the merchant with funds for future trade. 
A fourth way is the buying of exchange. A merchant sends 
goods abroad, draws a bill on the buyer, or on his own agent, 
for their value, and sells it to the bank. The bank uses this bill 
to provide for the payment of its own drafts. 

As the banker is generally dealing with other people’s money 
he is in a position of trust, and is bound most strictly to manage 
his business with prudence. The whole problem of successful 
banking lies in the lending. The banker must lend the funds in 
his hands so as to provide a decent profit for his shareholders, 
and, at the some time, he must be always ready to meet any 
reasonable demand of depositors for the return of their money. 
The first rule of good banking is that every loan must rest on 
good security. The ideal security is that which could restore 
the bank to its original condition automatically, should the bor- 
rower fail to pay. Hence a commercial bank is very cautious in 
accepting as security, mortgages on land, buildings, machinery, 
etc. These imply long loans, for which there are other financial 
institutions: commercial banking supposes short operations and 
frequent. A commercial bank cannot become a factory, or a 
brewery, or an iron works, or a shipbuilding concern; still less 
may it be all these at once. Yet if it makes advances to such 


enterprises on the security of their plants, it may find itself, 


carrying on their works in the hope of recovering what it has 
lent; and this has brought about the failure of not a few banks. 
As for speculations, the commercial bank has nothing to do 
with them. It will not advance money to open a mine, or to 
start a line of steamers, or to lay out a plantation, unless it has 
security independent altogether of the prospects of such enter- 
Again, a commercial bank does not meddle with the stock 
exchange. Indeed, the conservative banker is not much in love 
with the formal loan, and prefers-to avoid the overdraft. The 
discounting of commercial paper, the providing for the moving 


prises. 





and distribution of crops and other raw material and, in 
the case of larger institutions, for foreign trade, constitutes his 
peculiar province. 

The first of these deserves special notice. Apparently a com- 
mercial promissory note has no other security than the name of 
the drawer, i.e., the retail merchant, and that of the endorser, 
the wholesale merchant. Actually, it rests on the best possible 
security, the life of the people. Men must live, and to obtain the 
means of living they must pay the shopkeeper, and he must pay 
the wholesale merchant. The constant flow, therefore, of pay- 
ments from the consumer to the manufacturer and the first dis- 
tributer, is a necessary condition of social life. But the whole 
value of this security rests on the supposition that production 
and distribution are normal, that is to say, regulated by the 
demand for consumption. The modern system of selling by com- 
mercial travelers whose skill consists often in their power of 
forcing goods upon the retailer, makes for overproduction, over- 
stocking, of which the inevitable result must be to destroy the 
real security of commercial paper. The banker, then, in justice 
to his shareholders and, still more, to his depositors, must watch 
his discounts carefully, so as to check that dangerous tendency. 
That they have not always done so, has been the cause of many 


H. W. 


a crisis, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


As the present issue of AMERICA was being put to press the 
public Consistory of November 30 was being held in Rome, at 
which Cardinals Falconio, Farley and O’Connell and ten of the 
other newly created members of the Sacred College received the 
insignia of the exalted office to which the favor of the Sovereign 
Pontiff has raised them. The secret Consistory was held on 
November 27, at which the ceremonies may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

The other business of the Consistory having been transacted, 
the Pope addressed the Cardinals who were present, and men- 
tioned the names of those whom he had determined to promote 
to the cardinalate, and asked: “What think you? As a sign of 
assent the Cardinals uncovered and reverently inclined their 
heads. Then the decree concerning the promotion of the new 
Cardinals was drawn up and at once published out of Con- 
sistory. 

The newly appointed Cardinals then proceeded in their usual 
dress and without any attendants to the apostolic palace, where 
one of the old Cardinals presented them to the Holy Father, 
who gave them the red cap, or zucchetto. 

At the public Consistory the Cardinals being assembled in the 
apostolic palace, the Sovereign Pontiff wearing his precious 
mitre, ordered the new Cardinals to come forward. They, bow- 
ing profoundly, were placed with uncovered heads in the sight 
of the Pontiff below the last Cardinal-Priest. The Pontiff made 
a short address on the office and greatness of the cardinalate. 
Then the new Cardinals approached and kneeling kissed the feet 
and then the knee, and lastly the hand of the Severeign Pon- 
tiff. After this they went to receive from the other Cardinals 
the kiss of peace. This being done, the Pontiff conferred the 
red hat on them, and said: “For the praise of Almighty God 
and the ornament of the Holy See receive the red hat, emblem of 
the singular dignity of the cardinalate, by which is signified that 
even to death and the shedding of blood for the exaltation of 
our holy faith, for the peace and quiet of Christian people, for 
the increase and preservation of the Holy Roman Church, you 
are to show yourself intrepid; in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Their rings and the titles of the churches in Rome to which 
they are officially assigned were then givex them. After the 
ceremony the three Cardinals from the United States held their 
official reception at the American College. Cardinal Falconio 
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has been assigned to the Church of S. Maria in Aracoeli, 
Cardinal Farley to S. Maria sopra Minerva and Cardinal 
O'Connell to S, Calixto. In taking possession of his titular 
church each Cardinal drives to the door and being divested of 
his cloth cloak and hat, in flowing scarlet silk walks up the 
nave, bestowing benedictions on all sides. 

Seating himself on the throne in the chancel, the vicar of the 
parish reads to him an address in Latin, to which he replies. 
He is then saluted by all the clergy of the parish in the order 
of their precedence, ending with the acolytes. 

The Cardinal must present the church with his portrait painted 
in oils. It will be hung with that of the reigning Pope in the 
nave. A Cardinal who lives at a distance from Rome has to 
appoint a vicar to take his place at the title-church. 

Five Cardinals-elect had signified their inability to attend the 
Consistory, so that ablegates were nominated to carry the red cap 
and zucchetto to their places of residence. These five are the 
Archbishop of Valladolid; the Papal Nuncio at Madrid; the 
Archbishop of Olmutz; the Archbishop of Seville, and the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna. 

The voyage of the three Cardinals across the ocean was 
finished without unpleasant incident, and they were received with 
special honors and attention by the civic functionaries and the 
local ecclesiastical dignitaries en route through France and Italy. 

Cardinal Falconio was first received in audience by the Pope, 
on November 24, and the correspondents of the American daily 
papers state that his Holiness seemed to take pains to show his 
regard for the new American Cardinal. He met Cardinal 
Falconio at the entrance to the library, and as the visitor started 
to kneel to offer his reverence the Pope prevented him, and then 
embraced him with considerable show of affection. 

Cardinal Falconio at once offered his thanks and his grati- 
tude for the honor conferred on him, but the Pope interrupted, 
insisting that he had won the honor. He said that it was con- 
ferred for signal services to the Church and his loyalty to it 
during not only his career in the United States, but during his 
entire life. 

Cardinal Farley was received in audience on November 25 with 
equal cordiality and marks of distinguished favor. After the au- 
dience it was learned that when he had thanked the Pope for 
himself and in the name of the Catholics whom he represents 
for the honor conferred upon America, his Holiness answered 
that it had long been his desire to recognize the loyalty of Cath- 
olics in America and the worth of his visitor. He said that 
he knew of the continued manifestations of satisfaction shown 
in America over the appointment of the Archbishop to member- 
ship in the College of Cardinals. 

On last Sunday Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, 
had an audience, at which the Pope said that he watched with 
solicitude and gratification the growth of Catholicism in Boston, 
of which he had seen many evidences. American Catholics, un- 
like many of those of Europe, were not Catholics in name only. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Pepacocic Faps ror CATECHISM CLASSES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
If you will allow me room for a few thoughts that are haunting 
my mind for some time I will be thankful to you. I have re- 
ceived over a cart load of literature on new Catechisms, children’s 
prayer and hymn books; books for the young in first grades on 
Church history, Bible history and Christian Doctrine; First Com- 
munion Manuals; children’s hymnals and Bible stories; simple 
lessons in Catechism and Christian Doctrine for the child mind; 
easy lessons in the primary grade suited to the minds of little 
children; Catechism made easy, and written in words of one 
syllable needing no glossary or word-meaning, etc., etc. 
Now let me ask, when will those children learn things suitable 


| for future men and women? Will they, when grown to man- 
hood, return to school; or will they learn at home what they 
never heard of at school? What is Catechism for? What do we 
who are now grown up remember of our Catechism? Have any 
of us unlearned what we learned as children concerning our 
Faith? 

What hymns do we remember in our mature years that we 
had not sung in our childhood? In the name of common sense 
when will the child’s mind cease to be the treasury of religious 
truths and catechetical knowledge for the future man and 
woman? 

Please have patience with me. But tell me why authors of 
“Easy Catechisms” object to giving religious thoughts in clear and 
solid language like that of the Baltimore Catechism? If we could 
bring back to school all who attain their majority in ignorance 
of Catechisms except such as are made for babes or semi-idiots, 
then we might bring some excuse (although very little), for this 
craze in childish pedagogy: but since what is learned in their 
childhood is all that they have for their maturity and old age, 
why deprive our Catholic youth of the best we have, even though 
they may not be able to mentally digest it until they shall have 
grown up? 

What hymns or prayers or catechism does any one who 
reads this letter remember except such as he learned as a child? 
And do any of your readers who studied Butler’s, or Doyle’s, 
or the Baltimore Catechism, or Deharbe’s, or even uch big 
works as Hay’s “Sincere Christian,” find that their young minds 
were not masters of the situation? The creature who needs dia- 
grams and pictures and monosyllabic words is in a class by 
himself, and ought not to be allowed to interfere with the general 
run of plain or talented children. In catechetical knowledge the 
child is in a particular and natural position to be the father of 
the future man. His intellect is suited to receive the seeds of 
the deepest moral and dogmatic truths, and if surely planted 
there they will certainly develop and be fully ripened in after 
years. I may not have mastered either with my child mouth or 
mind the terms authority, infallibility or indefectibility; but, being 
fast bound to my memory, I securely found them in my manhood 
where they had been sown, and I rejoiced in their possession and 
utility. 

We have some “Bread-of-Angels” broken in prayer books for 
children that the most mature minds can hardly masticate or 
digest. How charming the simplicity of the Ordinary of the 
Mass when compared with some of those Bread-of-Angels and 
infant manuals of prayer! 

The doctrines of Christ are the same for all whether learned 
or ignorant; but idiots are not to have any monopoly. They 
are deserving of care and pity, but they have no right to set a 
pace for the strong and the swift. The main thing I want to 
bring to the front in this letter is that the only catechism, the 
only hymns and almost the only prayers that nearly everybody 
will ever learn are those he hears as a child in school or at his 
parents’ knee. Hence, give us the best, in the best language, in 
the noblest and sublimest thoughts, and trust to the mind for 
other future use. If once planted securely they will be always 
securely found. B. M. O’BoyLan, P.R. 

Newark, O., November 24. 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am requested to announce the formation of a Catholic Art 
Guild for men, to be under the patronage of His Eminence the 
Archbishop of New York. If enough students can be brought 
together for this object, a place will be selected where lectures, 
etc., will be given on Roman Art, by Mr. Wm. Laurel Harris 
and others. 

For further particulars those. interested will. kindly write or 
call on the undersigned, 228 Madison Avenue, New York. 








Rosert J. M. Erwin. 











